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A Cry of Distress and a Plea for Justice. 


Too late for notice in our last issue there came to us from 
the German Evangelical Mission Aid Society of Berlin-Steghtz 
the English edition of an address which Dr. Theol. Karl Axen- 
feld, Director of Missions, delivered before the annual con- 
vention of the Mission Aid Society in 1919. Though three 
valuable months have elapsed since the receipt of this address, 
the readers, we doubt not, will agree with us that its intrinsic 
value, its defense of eternal and essential rights, is such that 
even at this somewhat belated date the message of the speaker 
should be reiterated here. It is a simple plea for fundamental 
justice, and is well founded, particularly if one studies Article 
438 of the Peace Treaty. We hold no brief for the Mission 
Aid Society, whose confessional basis is not fully known to us, 
nor do we subscribe to every sentiment expressed in the address. 
What the speaker, however, is battling for is an inalienable 
right of the Church of Jesus Christ, common and dear to every 
member of the Church. 

The title of Dr. Axenfeld’s address is, ““Germany’s Battle 
for the Freedom of the Christian Missions.” The author 
gays :— 

The imminent conclusions of peace will not only bring about a great 
transformation in the political and economic life of the nations, but in- 
tellectual values, as well as the spiritual and the religious, are at hazard. 
There is a great danger that these most precious possessions of mankind 
will not be sufficiently regarded in the battle for wealth and power. 


The chief point at issue, however, cannot be confined to the acquisition 
of additional territory by certain nations, nor to the reinforcement of 
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their power, nor to the wresting of commercial advantages from other 
nations. If these things cannot be gained without enslaving other peoples, 
forcing them into unendurable situations and filling them with thoughts 
of hatred, bitterness, and revenge, then they are far too dearly bought. 
So many unspeakable things have occurred in this war on both sides — 
things which ery to Heaven, and which were unworthy of “Christian 
nations” — that it would prove a crime of crimes if the conclusion of peace 
were to diminish, weaken, or fetter those forces which are alone capable 
of purifying and improving, of saving and reconciling. 

I trust that I may be permitted in the following lines to make plain 
the perils which threaten the religious life of Germany, the native Chris- 
tian congregations which have been built wp during two centuries of 
German missionary work, and the future reconciliation of the nations, by 
the projected exclusion of German missions. I beseech the Christians of 
all nations, no matter what their attitude may have been during the war 
or in the question of the guilt for the war, to ponder in this last hour 
what they can do and must do in order to prevent a calamity which can 
never again be made good. 

Ever since the beginning of the war the Entente Powers have pro- 
claimed to the world that they were battling for freedom and progress, 
for the rights of the weak and the oppressed, for a more just, a nobler 
and a happier shaping of the conditions to which nations as well as 
individuals are subject. Germany, on the other hand, they declared, was 
desirous of establishing by the brute force of arms an autocratic mastery 
over the world, and oppressing and enslaving the life of humanity. The 
outcome of the war has placed the Entente Powers in a position to realize 
their war-goals to the fullest extent. The world has already had some 
experience of what this means and is well able to judge whether these 
lofty words were inspired by truth and whether the life of humanity has 
become freer, more moral, or more wholesome under the order which has 
now been imposed upon it. 

We Germans do not seem to understand the art of conveying to other 
peoples our political needs and desires, nor even of clothing the justifiable 
necessities of our own existence in the false and glittering robes of un- 
selfishness and concern for others. 

Thus we assured the world — and it was nothing but the simple truth, 
a truth which will yet emerge out of all the obfuscation and the distortion 
to which it has been subjected — that we were fighting for the defense of 
our lives. But the nations would not believe us. It was the will of our 
enemies that they should not be permitted to believe ws—the pretext of 
our ruthlessness was too valuable a weapon in the hands of these enemies. 

And yet, that the very Germany which has been decried as lawless, 
brutal, and reactionary pursued a policy not only before the war, but 
during her very struggle for life, which was progressive, liberal, and 
humane, may perhaps be more clearly and convincingly demonstrated in 
her colonization activities than in any other field. 
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It was not Germany who militarized her colonies and long ago pre- 
pared her natives for a war to be waged in Europe. Germany had main- 
tained only a slight armed force in her protectorates as a protection against 
native revolts, and had not even developed her natural means of defending 
her frontiers in case of being involved in a European war. Germany based 
her faith upon the Congo Acts which were meant to neutralize Central 
Africa in such an event, and she endeavored to ensure the validity of these 
Acts at the outbreak of the war. It was not Germany who broke them, 
and therefore upon her head falls no responsibility for the fact that the 
colored races, the whole of heathen humanity, without distinction of 
religion or degree of civilization, were plunged into the misery and horror 
of the war. Germany kept the Congo Acts, not because this was to her 
advantage, but from conviction. It would have been greatly to her ad- 
vantage had she followed the example of the French, militarized her 
colonies beforehand, and then, in defiance of the Congo Acts, proceeded to 
the attack. But Germany held as inviolate the unwritten law by opera- 
tion of which the white race maintained its position over the colored races 
by virtue of its own self-esteem and the fundamental premiss of its 
superiority. Even here the principal lines of German colonial policy may 
be plainly discerned from the circumstance that the Germans had ceased 
to regard the protectorates and their inhabitants merely as means to an 
end — to further the interests or the power of the colonizing race, but had, 
on the contrary, regarded their civilizing mission in the colonies seriously, 
particularly their task among the natives. 

As a missionary, I am entitled to belief when I say that the welfare 
of the natives is for me the first consideration. The missionary does not 
go forth into the wilds for his own benefit, but for the good of the strange 
peoples to whom he knows that God has sent him. It is for this reason 
that he feels the wrong and injury done to these stranger peoples as if 
they had been suffered by himself. All colonization has had a preliminary 
period in which heroism and brutality, far-sightedness and incompetence 
were found active side by side in the most contradictory fashion, and en- 
dangering the lives and welfare of the native population. Ever since the 
beginning of the German colonial era, the German missions have kept up 
a fearless and determined battle on behalf of the natives against everything 
that came to their notice in the shape of excesses, errors of policy, “super- 
man” tactics, and oppression of every kind. They boldly criticised the 
policy pursued in connection with the natives of German Southwest Africa, 
for example, and the manner in which the Herero campaign was waged, 
and did not permit themselves to be intimidated by the fact that the then 
Chancellor attempted in the Reichstag to deny them the right to speak 
as the advocates of the natives. Immediately after this they had the 
satisfaction of seeing German colonial policy pursue a new course under 
Dernburg as Secretary of State, and regard the preservation, education, 
and betterment of the natives as the preeminent task confronting colonial 
activity. 
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Since then the course pursued by German colonial policy has been 
resolutely liberal and progressive. Abuses and false moves, to be sure, 
were not absent. But has there ever been a colony wholly free from these? 
Not only self-discipline, but also self-denial and experience are necessary 
in order for the white man to be perfectly just to the black. The sudden 
invasion of a superior alien civilization has at all times endangered the 
physical and moral health of the inferior race. This is particularly notice- 
able in modern colonization, because the gulf which yawns between white 
and black is so enormous. Before the war, however, the experts of all 
nations, including the English and Americans, invariably came to this 
conclusion: where benevolent, humane treatment of the natives was con- 
cerned, Germany and England stood in the forefront of all other colonizing 
nations in Africa; after them came France and Italy, then Portugal and 
last of all, Belgium. Jf Germany is now to be declared unworthy to 
possess colonies on the score of her treatment of the natives, this can 
only be regarded as an evidence of how frightful have been the imroads 
made by the war wpon the sense of realities and love of truth. 

England possessed over us the advantage of a century of experience, 
but the younger sister had no need to be ashamed before her elder. Ger- 
many had begun to take the lead precisely in the question of caring for 
the natives. In British colonies, wherever the interests of white and black 
came in conflict, the interests of the European were favored. In German 
protectorates, the point of view held good during the last decade that the 
native, as the weaker party, possessed a special right to the protection and 
fatherly help of the governing bodies. Whilst a land law was in course 
of preparation in the South African Union designed ruthlessly to sunder 
the blacks from the lands of their fathers, so that the natives of Natal, 
after they had appealed in vain to all possible authorities, finally to the 
King himself, broke into the moving complaint: “No hearts more for us, 
no sympathy now for the weak, the poor, the helpless, inarticulate down- 
trodden in a British land. Only God now left to help us and protect us!” 1) 
— during this very period the administration of German East Africa was 
preserving the lands of the natives by means of suitable crownland dec- 
larations. This was done to such an extent that in some districts it became 
difficult for white settlers and even for missions to obtain the requisite land. — 

Jurisdiction in German East Africa, thanks to the use of the native 
tongue in the courts and the growing endeavors to establish the rights of 
custom of the natives, was actuated by a greater spirit of justice towards 
the native than was the case in the adjoining British colonies. The 
sanitary legislation of the German administration was also far superior 
to that which was to be found in other colonial governments. Shortly 
before the war, I traveled for an entire year through East Africa. In the 
course of this journey I heard many natives speak of the difference between 


1) Letter of the Rev. John Dube to the white population of Natal, as q 
quoted in the Ilanga Lase Natal, Olwesihlanu, Aug. 22, 1913. Also Ber- — 
liner Missionsberichte, 1918, p. 14f. 
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then and now. Especially the older natives, the men who still remembered 
the days of the slave-hunts and the slave-trade, the despotic rule of the 
chieftains and the tribal feuds, the battle of all against all and the general 
insecurity of life, would often praise in blunt and childlike speech —all 
the more impressive for that — the good which had come to them through 
their great and noble ruler.2) 

The new era also had its dangers and its abuses, to be sure. But seen 
as a whole, the welfare of the natives was progressing constantly along 
ascendant lines, and there would have been a still wider, quicker, and 
greater development had the colonies been spared the war, as was Ger- 
many’s wish. No! it is not an unselfish solicitude for the lives of the 
natives which these enemies profess to find threatened by Germany, which 
keeps our enemies from restoring to us our colonies, but simply their desire 
to add these fine territories, brought to such a stage of promising develop- 
ment, to their own already immeasurable colonial possessions. They also 
profess to be anxious lest Germany fellow their own example after the 
war and use her colonies in order to create a black army, and the harbors 
of her colonies to menace England’s mastery of the seas. 

It is precisely the gratitude and the faithfulness of the German natives 
—the strongest proofs of the nature of the treatment which they have 
received at German hands—which has caused confusion in the ranks of 
our enemies. Surely, in such a matter the truth must be evident to all. 
Is there no one in all the wide world who is willing to strike a blow for 
the truth, no one who can make clear to President Wilson, who has been 
so completely and obviously misled and misinformed, the real conditions 
in the African colonies of Germany? Since it is unfortunately true that 
even British missionary circles have ventured to support these false accusa- 
tions against the German colonial policy, it behooves us who know the 
truth, to defend not only this, but the honor of the German name and 
to protest before all mankind with all the clearness and persistence of 
which we are capable, that: ‘ 

Were Germany really to lose her colonies, this would not be due to 
any compassion for the fate of the natives, but wholly and solely to the 
fear inspired by a guwilty conscience and to the insatiable greed of our 
enemies who would rob the German people of the lands their industry, 
enterprise, resources, and devotion have built up. 

Iam no politician. Nor do I speak in the name of any state authority. 
As a servant of the Church of Christ, as a member of the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, I cannot but compare the position of 
Christian missions at that time with the position which they occupy to-day. 
At that time the non-Christian world was open to all of us, and all of us 
were called to the common task and responded with joyful hearts. How 
different is this world to-day! I cannot refrain from bringing before the 
eyes of those whose hearts like mine bleed because of these things, and 


2) See Koloniale Rundschau, Berlin, 1913, p. 670ff. 
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yet who, like myself, must remain true to that highest goal of human 
service, the fulfilment of Christ’s command to His disciples — the dangers 
which menace not only the German missions, but all missions through the 
ruthless abuse of power by various states. 

Before the war the Christian missions, without distinction of creed or 
nationality, enjoyed a great degree of confidence and the freedom of action 
vouchsafed them by the colonial governments. In the toleration and 
grateful recognition of mission work Germany, England, and Holland ocecu- 
pied first place, whilst France and, to a still greater degree, Russia, showed 
far less magnanimity. 

The liberal and generous-hearted character of the German colonial 
administration was clearly expressed in its attitude towards the Christian 
missions, and without the slightest differences being made on the score 
of nationality. The German authorities, as a matter of principle, forebore 
from making any difficulties whatsoever for the missions and were not chary 
of expressing their approbation. The missions in German colonial territory 
are among those which have developed themselves most quickly and most 
favorably in the entire field of foreign missions. During my visit to Africa, 
British missionaries told me, of their own accord, that it was easy to carry 
on missionary work in German colonies, in some respects it was easier 
there than in adjoining British East Africa. The liberal-mindedness of 
the German administration, for example, went so far that no objection 
was made to the University Mission having the native teachers for its 
schools in German East Africa trained year after year at Zanzibar, that 
is to say, in British territory and amid surroundings which were far from 
being friendly to Germany. 

Even during the war Germany sought to pursue a liberal and mag- 
nanimous policy in regard to the missions. In the autumn of 1914, when 
the wave of popular excitement against England was running high in 
Germany, I called upon the Secretary of State for the German Colonial 
Office with the request that the inoffensive foreign missionaries in German 
colonies remain unmolested and their activities undisturbed. I received 
his cordial assent, and was assured that a corresponding order would be 
transmitted to German East Africa. This order, however, was never re- 
ceived by the administration of German East Africa. And yet, what 
greater proof of the soundness of the broad, humane, and liberal principles 
of German colonial policy could there be than the fact that the admin- 
istration in this colony pursued the same course upon its own initiative! 
The German administration resolved to remain faithful to its principle 
of leaving the foreign missionaries in complete freedom and in the un- 
hindered pursuit of their work, in so far as there were no urgent military — 
reasons or measures on the part of the enemy which made a different 
course necessary. The missionaries of enemy nations, with the exception 
of a few who lived close to the frontier and the Usambara Railway (which 
was of the utmost importance in a military sense) were permitted to 
remain at their stations and at their work. 
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Whilst these British missionaries in German East Africa — threatened 
as this was on all sides by the enemy — were left unmolested upon their 
stations, the German missionaries in the immense empire of India in which 
there were but some 1,200 Germans, including the families of missionaries, 
as against 315 million inhabitants, had already long been penned behind 
the barbed wire of the prison-camps.3) It was only after the forcible 
measures taken by the British government against the German missionaries 
had become known and the military authorities had repeatedly issued 
warnings as to the peculiar significance of the Central Railway in the 
neighborhood of which there were several British mission-stations, that 
the government finally determined to issue an order to consolidate all 
British missions at a single British station. The further measures under- 
taken were dictated only by the ever-increasing difficulties of the military 
situation. The fact that British missionaries were thereby occasionally 
brought into very unpleasant situations, and forced to endure all the 
privations of a blockaded land, that some of them were unjustly accused 
of espionage, and that subordinates did not always act properly towards 
them has been made the subject of violent reproaches against the Ger- 
mans. Nevertheless, quite apart from the fact that these things were as 
nothing compared to the treatment suffered by the German missionaries in 
British hands and above all by the unfortunate men in the hands of the 
French in Dahomey, the government of German East Africa did its utmost, 
so far as conditions permitted, to adopt only the mildest measures. 

Subsequent events have proved all too clearly that the German gov- 
ernment was simply forced to intervene. Whilst as yet not a single 
instance has been proved of even one of the more than 500 German mis- 
sionaries in the British colomal empire, or a single member of their 
congregations, numbering some 600,000 souls, having seriously violated 
their obligations to the authority of the land during the war, the stations 
of the “White Fathers” in German Hast Africa which were under the 
control of French and Alsatian missionaries, were converted into veritable 
“Information Bureaus” for the enemy. The head of the University Mission 
already mentioned, Bishop Weston of Zanzibar, wholly unscrupulous and 
surpassed by no one in his capacity for calwmniation, has assumed the 
leadership of the agitation against the return of the German colonies, 
and has not even hesitated, despite his episcopal dignity, to organize (in 
flagrant violation of international law) the native East African subjects 
of Germany, the Christians of his mission (whom he persists in calling 
“ex-German subjects”), into “Coast Carrier Corps” and leading them as 
auxiliary war-workers against Germany, their sovereign countrys) Hven 


3) Compare the British policy concerning missions and missionaries 
in India during the war, as set forth in detail in Oepke, Ahmednagar und 
Golconda, Doerfiling and Franke, Leipzig, 1918. 

4) Compare Report of the second session of the German Evangelical 
Mission Aid Society, 1916, p. 26; also that of the fourth session, 1918, 
pp. 23. 24; also Solf, The Missions in the German Protectorate, Guetersloh, 
1918, C. Bertelsmann, pp. 4. 29. 
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the Bnglish Church Mission, which has usually devoted itself so conscien- 
tiously to purely religious ends, has not hesitated to publish the reports 
of its native teachers without a single word of apology, —reports in which 
these men recount how they ran over to the enemy and betrayed the 
German positions.5) 

These events were, in part, already known in Germany when Dr. Solf, 
the German Colonial Secretary, made his declaration respecting the swpra- 
nationality of missions at the sessions of the German Evangelical Mission 
Aid Society. The war situation at that time justified Germany in antici- 
pating a victory, as a result of which a more just and equitable division 
of the African colonial possessions, based upon the actual powers for 
colonization of the nations, might have taken place. In such an event, 


flourishing and valuable fields of French and British missionary endeavor | 


might have come into German hands. For since the sacred principle of 
the supranationality of the missions had been ruthlessly violated, it would 
have been natural that the German Government should have made some 
kind of reprisals for the lack of probity on the part of foreign missions 
in German East Africa and for the aggravated acts of violence which had 
in the mean time been perpetrated against the German missions in the 
British colonies by the expulsion of all foreign missions. The German 
Government, nevertheless, harbored no such intentions, but established its 
point of view in advance through Dr. Solf’s declaration, which was after- 
wards expressly confirmed by the Chancellor, to the effect that Christian 
missions without regard to nationality or confession were to be free to 
participate in missionary work, in so far as the missionaries remained 
politically unobjectionable, that is, confined themselves to their religious- 
ethical tasks, and maintained the loyalty of the natives to their authorities 
in accordance with the laws of the land. At the same time the German 
Government announced its intention of using its influence at the conclusion 
of peace towards bringing about the acceptance of the same principle by the 
other colonial nations, and to bring about a complete abolition of all the 
restrictions which had been imposed upon missions during the war, so that 
they might pursue their work, so rich in blessings, unhindered as of old, 
and create a bond of peace and reconciliation among the antagonized 
peoples. 

Dr. Solf took these guiding lines, not from the doctrines of statecraft, 
but from an insight into the essence of the Christian mission. As a service 
of that kingdom which is not of this world, and which is established. in 
the hearts of men, the mission must remain free from the claims and 


5) See The Black Slaves of Prussia, an Open Letter Addressed to 
General Smuts by Frank Weston, D. D. Bishop of Zanzibar, London, 1918; 
also Deutsche Kolonisatoren in Afrika, Zuerich, Institut Orell-Fuessli, 1918 
(or its English version); also Die deutsche Kolonialpolitik vor dem Ge- 
richtshof der Welt, a Reply by German Colonial authorities and mission- 
aries, Basel, Ernst Finckh, 1918; also The Treatment of Native and Other 
Populations in the Colonial Possessions of Germany and England, an An- 
swer to the English Blue Book. Hans Robert Engelmann, Berlin W. 15. 
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the quarrels of the temporal powers. Its divine task in its differentiation 
from all human dispensations, had hitherto been the more comprehensible 
to all non-Christian peoples because of the obvious fact that in nearly all 
missionary lands, the preachers of the Gospel were of various nationalities, 
but were united in a fraternal community as messengers in this service 
of the same Heavenly King. If the war is to bring about the result that 
the Christian missions are to be forced permanently into national limita- 
tions, in such a manner as to permit only the nationals of the particular 
colonial power to carry out their duties, then their blessed work would 
be diminished, their sincerity menaced, and a new occasion furnished for 
an enduring bitterness among the missionizing peoples. On the other hand 
a unanimous resumption of their work on the part of the missionaries, 
without distinction of nationality, would essentially contribute to rehabil- 
itate the shaken prestige of the colonial peoples and to keep the further 
development of the natives within wholesome pounds. 

Had Germany been granted victory, the progress of humanity in this 
field would have been assured, and all nations without distinction would 
have been able to pursue the path of free participation. Germany to-day 
still champions the cause of the free and wpright Christian mission. I am 
anxious to make it clear beyond all manner of dowbt, at home and abroad, 
that the German Government has publicly confirmed this liberal and great- 
hearted colonial policy, not merely after the Revolution, and assuredly not 
because of any concern for its own colonies and missionaries fields, but 
during a time when it was obliged to conclude that the realization of such 
ideals would necessitate sacrifices and self-renunciation and occasion bitter 
reproaches in certain circles of its own population. 

British colonial policy before the war was likewise broad and liberal 
in many respects, especially with regard to missions. The missions of all 
countries were enabled to work in blessed and contented labor throughout 
the British Empire, and this vast colonial power derived abundant benefit 
therefrom. The effectiveness of the missions everywhere furthered the 
prosperity of the land and the morals of the populace, and facilitated in 
a great degree England’s rule over her enormous possessions. The share 
borne in this by the German missions was particularly noticeable in India, 
South Africa, and on the Gold Coast. The German missions received 
the grateful recognition of the various governments for their unassuming, 
sterling, sober, and heartfelt work. A century of mutual confidence had 
established the most cordial relations. Even beyond the limits of her 
own empire, England vigorously and persistently championed the rights 
of missions to an unhindered preaching of the Gospel. England, Holland, 
Germany, and America, in contradistinction to France and Russia, were 
the leaders in this field of human advancement and liberal evolution. 

But precisely as Britain has reshaped her home life in a reactionary 
sense during the war and has sacrificed many of her best traditions, so has 
her mission policy changed more and more and assumed the character of 
reaction and autocratic despotism. After a century of the most devoted 
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service, the German missions, in cases in which military considerations 
did not necessitate restrictions, had the right to expect considerate treat- 
ment, if not by France, Japan, and China, then surely by England. But 
the German missions were forced to undergo many and terrible disillusions. 
Nowhere, with the exception of Dahomey, were the German missionaries 
treated more callously, nowhere were their fields of activity trodden more 
brutally under foot than where they were at the mercy of British might. 
And the rigor of these persecutions increased with the duration of the war. 
A system of expulsions followed up the system of internments. When 
German East Africa was overrun, a system of deportation was adopted. 
The members of the missions, men, women, and children, Catholics as 
well as Protestants, were all dragged from their siations and robbed of 
their possessions, though they had nothing whatever to do with the military. 
operations, and there could have been no political necessity for such a deed. 
The men were thereupon torn from their families and prevented for years 
from writing to them or to their congregations, who were forbidden to 
hold services or carry on instruction. These unfortunate men were kept 
in the most unhealthful climates, with insufficient food for many months 
and then dragged off to Hgypt. They are still there, in so far as they 
have not perished as a result of this treatment, whilst their families, like- 
wise penned behind barbed wire, are held back in South Africa. It will be 
three years this summer [1919], since this deportation began! 

Were these measures due only to war-necessities, were they exag- 
gerated war-measures, induced by nervousness, we should be foreed to 
reconcile ourselves to them, even though they were almost unbearable. 
And the same would apply if these abuses could be attributed only to single 
individuals. But both assumptions would explain only a moiety of the 
things that happened. he increased rigorousness of these measures came 
from the home government. Frequently the harshness and injustice of 
these orders was such that they became painful to the officers who were 
forced to execute them. 

For all that, the servants of the King who bore the crown of thorns, 
must learn to overcome and forgive the most grievous injury. But un- 
fortunately we have to do not only with happenings of the past. That 
which we have experienced and suffered up to the present, was but a pro- 


logue, the real drama still lies before us. According to authentic reports 


and certain signs the men at present in power in England cherish the in- 
tention of excluding the German missions from their colonies and -the 
German colonies even after the war. 

We have reason to fear that the same procedure will be applied to the 
Near East; and recently China, under persistent English coercion and 
according to the English example, has gone so far as to send home Ger- 
man missionaries and confiscate German property. Finally it has also 
come to our ears that Japan has confiscated all German mission property 
in Tsingtau and granted its use only until the conclusion of peace. If these 
intentions attain their full and permanent realization, then German Chris- 
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tendom will lose nearly all its mission-fields and retain almost none save 
those in the Dutch colonies. 

Into whose hands the congregations which we have built up (and 
which have demonstrated their faithfulness and attachment in so touching 
a manner all through the distress and sorrow of the war) are to be given, 
is something concerning which neither we nor these congregations are 
asked. Our German mission societies are to be permitted to give their 
entire property in the mission-fields to British societies — otherwise it will 
be forcibly taken from us by the Government without the slightest com- 
pensation! 

Attempts, of course, are made to comfort us with the hope that this 
exclusion will not be permanent — that we may be admitted again in ten 
years — perhaps even in five! 

This solace is a poor one, quite apart from the fact that the expropria- 
tion of our property does not look like a provisional measure. 

But even an exclusion for an indefinite number of years has the effect 
of a permanent exclusion — and the Christians of other countries should not 
delude themselves as to this. Throughout all the affliction and suffering, 
mental and physical, inflicted upon them by the war, the German mis- 
sionaries have clung with every fiber of their hearts to the hope that the 
conclusion of peace would permit them to take up their beloved work 
once more. Several of them have just refused the opportunity of returning 
home and seeing their loved ones again and have reconciled themselves 
to imprisonment and to loneliness only to remain nearer to their fields 
of labor, and if possible to hasten at once to their orphaned congregations 
at the end of the war. This added exclusion will be the heaviest blow 
which could fall upon these brave and sorely tried men. What are they 
to do during these 10 long years? Can the home church, itself in a position 
of great difficulty, offer them—and there are hundreds of them — bread 
and service? How many of them, after these ten years, will be still young 
enough, have enough energy or a sufficient command of the native tongue 
to be able to take up their former duties? And even if they did take up 
their old work and finally returned to their old congregations, — like con- 
viets who have been released from a long term of prison, — how should 
they, these dishonored ones, ever recover their authority? And what, in 
the meantime, is to become of the German missionary societies, and what of 
their seminaries? Can one expect us to train young men and women for 
the missionary service, merely upon the vague possibility of sending them 
out — after the lapse of a decade? 

No, the Christians of other lands, they who so casually advise us to 
submit silently to this ten years’ exclusion and obediently surrender our 
property, because this would make “a good impression” upon the British 
government — they do not know what they really demand of us! 

The heathen mission has long been the darling of the German Evan- 
gelical Church, The blow which is leveled at the head of this child also 
strikes the heart of the mother. 


/ 
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The Catholic Christendom of Germany has, for more than the span 
of a human life, conducted its heathen mission with wonderful fervor, 
especially during the last decades. No other Catholic country can show 
a similar upward development of its missionary work. If the German 
missionaries, despite their exemplary behavior under the most difficult 
circumstances, are now to be excluded from their fields of work, no German 
Christian will ever forget or reconcile himself to this. Let no mistake be 
made: The fulfilment of the British mission policy would also mean the 
fulfilment of the rupture of Christianity. And if the perpetration of this 
unheard-of outrage also be permitted, without a loud and indignant ery 
of protest from the Christians of other lands, how shall the German 
Christian ever be persuaded of the truth and the value of international 
fraternity? 

Things would never have come to this pass if the British Christians, 
supported by America and the other countries, had warned their govern- 
ments in time and with all due emphasis, against pursuing such a course. 
A unanimous public expression of opinion in defense—not of German 
interests — but of the interests of the non-temporal character of the Chris- 
tian missions, would surely not have been in vain. Years ago we declared 
to the Christians of foreign countries: the later one begins to build the 
dam, the more unlikely it is that it will be erected before the flood comes 
breaking in. And now that even British missions themselves begin to 
feel the heavy hand of their government — we can feel no surprise — we 
have foreseen and foretold this for years. Jt is not only the further co- 
operation of the German missions which is im peril — but the freedom of 
Christian missions as a whole.) 

The exclusion of the German missions seems to have some connection 
with the growing anxiety with which the British government regards its 
colonial empire. The natives have been lured and coerced into participation 
in the war — vast expectations have been awakened in them — without any 
intention of gratifying them. The catch-word of “the right of self- 
determination of the peoples” was meant to serve for the dismemberment 
of the enemy empires, but was to find no application to one’s own. And 
now the call has been sounded for a retreat in colonial policy. 

Precisely because the dangerous solution of “freedom for the oppressed 
peoples” has been promulgated on account of its useful effect upon the 
public opinion of the world, the reins of power have been drawn tighter 
than ever. The missions are to be placed under close supervision in order 
that no movements for independence may attain a foothold. 

The difficulty of laying the evil spirits which have been evoked may 
indeed be great. But is the British government no longer aware that of 
all the native Christian congregations, those of the German missions were 
the most trustworthy, because the German missionaries (as once more 
publicly confirmed by a recent letter of the Secretary of the London Mis- 
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sionary Society, Mr. Frank Lenwood7)) were more seriously concerned in 
teaching obedience to the prevailing authorities than were the Anglo-Saxon? 
If the government were to investigate the teachings of certain Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries, who preach “a democratic gospel,” and educate the natives 
according to modern theories for which they are not yet ripe, this would 
be comprehensible. But no vested authority has anything to fear from 
the German missionaries. The German missions have always been pillars 
of reliability in the life of the natives. If these be deprived of the mis- 
sionaries by whom they permitted themselves to be willingly led, and if 
these leaders be replaced by men insufficient in number and lacking in 
experience, then indeed another spirit may soon take root. A government 
which fears difficulties can make no mistake in ensuring for itself the 
influence of men to whose safe and wise guidance the natives have accus- 
tomed themselves. 

This projected boycott of German missions is in reality only part — 
and the most ungrateful and insulting part —of the world-boycott of all 
German activity after the war. For our enemies reckon that this boycott 
would remain incomplete and lacking in full effectiveness if they did not 
likewise exclude the German missions. 

For this very reason the German government must continue its battle 
for the freedom of the Christian missions in the peace negotiations, and 
must insist firmly upon the Wilsonian principles which are to establish 
a “sure and an upright peace,” and clear away the barriers which the war 
has erected between the nations. The removal of the embargo against the 
German missions must be one of the first steps to this end. In that 
Germany, however, persists in her battle for the freedom of the Christian 
missions, she does not alone protest her own, well-acquired rights, but 
serves humanity in its greatest need — for she serves in this the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel throughout the world. 

No claim is made that the German missions must under all circum- 
stances continue to work in all the mission-fields in which they were active 
before the war. It is possible that our weakened Fatherland must also 
impose restrictions upon itself in this respect. Our German missions have 
always shown due understanding for certain rules and precautions entailed 
by the attitude of the natives of a country. 

But we demand, first of all, that our rights and our good name be 
restored to us— that is to say, that our fields of work be restored to us 
as a matter of principle. 

Then governments and missions, former missionaries and their present 
representatives may discuss in a dignified and objective manner, how in 
God’s name the future is to be shaped. We have no desire to hold back the 
car of progress in a spirit of stubbornness. But we do not wish to look on 
with fettered hands and see the work in which God has blessed our fathers 
and ourselves go to ruin. The British missions do not possess the mission- 


7) See The Challenge, London, May 10, 1918. 
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aries necessary to supplant us in our fields of labor. And even if they 
possessed the men, these do not know the language nor enjoy the confidence 
of the natives. If much of the noblest and most faithful missionary work 
im the world is not to be irreparably damaged, the German missionaries 
must be given back the majority of their fields of activity. But where it 
may be deemed suitable to place this work in other hands, we ourselves 
would wish to aid in finding these hands, and do all in our power to 
prevent our congregations — which cannot be shoved and pushed and 
handed from one to another like empty boxes — from suffering harm. 
Wherever a change is to be made, this change must be inspired by insight 
and conscientiousness and not carried out by brute force. Wherever we 
yield our place to others we wish to do so of our own free will and not 
be driven out like criminals. 

Ought not these simple truths and clear rights be understood even 
by those foreign Christians who profess our common creed — even though 
they may think differently than we about the war? And should not their 
consciences force them to speak out —as a few of them have already done 
in so commendable a manner — and enter the lists valiantly for the liberty 
of the Christian mission in the very hour in which it is most imperiled? 

But even if they should remain silent, we, the people of Luther, will 
nevertheless remain faithful to the truth. We shall enter upon no cowardly 
nor dishonest compromises. We raise our voices in this crucial hour so that 
these voices may be loud in the ears of the men in power in enemy lands: — 

Give back to German Christendom its fields of mission-work! You, 
who professed to have gone forth to battle for the ideals of Christianity, 
do not rob the envoyship of Christ of its wprightness nor the freedom of its 
ways, to which its kingly service has so inalienable a right! 


AFTERWORD. 


Just as this pamphlet was going to press, I was handed the “Condi- 
tions of Peace” which were submitted to the representatives of the German 
Government at Versailles on May 7, 1919. Their proposal for the regu- 
lation of the mission question is embodied in Article 438 and reads as 
follows: — 


The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian religious 
missions were being maintained by German societies or persons on territory 
belonging to them, or of which the government is entrusted to them in 
accordance with the present Treaty, the property which these missions or 
missionary societies possessed, including that of trading societies whose 
profits were devoted to the support of missions, shall continue to be devoted 
to missionary purposes. In order to ensure the due execution of this under- 
taking the Allied and Associated Governments will hand over such property 
to boards of trustees appointed by or approved by the Governments and 
composed of persons holding the Christian faith. It will be the duty of 
such boards of trustees to see that the property continues to be applied to 
missionary purposes. 

The obligations undertaken by the Allied and Associated Governments 
in this Article will not in any way prejudice their control or authority as 
to the individuals by whom the missions are conducted. 
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Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to accept all 
arrangements made or to be made by the Allied or Associated Governments 
concerned for carrying on the work of the said missions or trading societies 
and waives all claims on their behalf. : 

One need only compare.this Article 438 with the provisos of Article 6 
of the Congo Acts in order clearly to realize the fatal retrogression from 
the freedom of Ohristian missions to their enslavement. In the Congo Acts 
the Powers pledge themselves “to protect and to further without distinction 
of nationality or creed all religious, scientific, and charitable undertakings 
designed to instruct the natives and to make clear to them the advantages 
and the value of civilization.” The Christian missionaries were to be 
accorded “special protection.” “Liberty of conscience and religious toler- 
ance were expressly guaranteed to the natives, as well as to all nationals 
and foreigners. The free and public exercise of all religions, the right to 
build houses of worship, no matter to what creed they may be devoted, 
were to be subject to no hindrance nor restriction.” 

These provisions reflected the progress of modern humanity and the 
humane, liberal attitude which British policy had adopted during its best 
period. But in Article 438 we behold what England has become under 
the operation of an imperialistic policy of might before right. The viola- 
tion of the German missions is by this article extended to every continent. 
The German missionaries of both confessions, some 3,000 men and women, 
are to be driven from all their fields of labor, with the exception of the 
Dutch colonial possessions. The property which German Christians have 
accumulated through their alms and donations in the course of two hundred 
years, the stations which the industry of German missionaries has built 
and planted in the wilderness, are to be seized by the power of the state 
without a shadow of right or justice, and this state is to decree who is 
to administer all this in the future. 

More than a million and a half Christians, inquirers, and pupils are 
to lose their spiritual guides. Apart from the Dutch colonies, Germany 
is no longer to have any share in the work of Christ. The greater part 
of the German mission societies may suspend their activities, dismiss their 
missionaries, shut up their seminaries. In that very moment when all 
Christians, without distinction of nationality, should endeavor of one accord 
to make good the terrible damage which has also been inflicted upon the 
non-Christian world during these years of war, and to heal the bitterness 
and hate among themselves, a new and insuperable bar is erected against 
the German Christians. : 

But if brute force is now to be permitted to do as it pleases with the 
German missionaries and the property of the German missions, what in the 
future is to prevent it from also doing as it pleases with the workers and 
the possessions of other missions? Are they unable to see that Article 438 
is chiefly devised in order to reinforce the power of the State over the 
Christian missions, instead of guaranteeing and protecting their freedom 
and effectiveness? 
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Article 438 demands that Germany shall expressly agree to the out- 
raging of the German missions. Was ever anything more immoral than 
this demanded of a government? 

Article 438 can be understood only in connection with these “Peace” 
conditions, conditions which, were they to be realized, would be nothing 
less than an unfathomable, inexhaustible source of hatred, bitterness, and 
dissension among the nations. They represent an instrument such as the 
world has never before seen, an instrument forged with diabolical cunning 
and penetration in order to cut off the German people from all possibilities 
of development for an indefinite time to come, and in modern forms and 
under the guise of right, that is, by pledged treaties, to do what Nebuchad- 
nezzar did against Judah and Rome against Carthage in perhaps a more 
brutal, but a more open form. 

In all lands horror and indignation are making themselves felt over 
this monstrous crime which is contemplated against the budding life of 
an entire people. The Socialists have raised their voices in loud protest. 
WHAT WILL THE CHRISTIANS DO? D. 


“I Have the Man, the Lord!’’ 


The prophecies of Christ were the substance and founda- 
tion of the faith of the children of God in the Old Testament. 
In them they heard of their salvation through the One whom 
God intended to send. On them they built their hope of 
salvation and without them they had no such hope. The scrip- 
ture: “This is life eternal, that they might know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent,” John 
17, 3, has not become the truth since Christ came, but was the 
truth in that time when the faithful expected Christ to come; 
“for to Him give all the prophets witness, that through His name, 
whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins,” 
Acts 10, 48. To disavow the prophecies of Christ, or to elim- 
inate Him from them, is equivalent to breaking up the founda- 
tion of the Old Testament belief. Without Christ the religious 
exercises, the ceremonies and customs, and especially the sacri- 
fices of the ancient children of God become empty forms, which 
availed them nothing. Without Christ these sacred acts lose 
all essentials by which they differ from the religious exercises 
of the heathen nations of antiquity, even though they still seem 
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to retain a finer and nobler character, because they no longer 
serve to reveal nor to glorify Him who was to come. Without 
Christ the wonderful structure of the Old Testament belief 
falls to pieces. 

Even for the Christian of the New Testament the Mes- 
sianic prophecies have lost nothing of their glory and impor- 
tance. For us they are witnesses of the highest order and bring 
indisputable proof for the correctness of our faith that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Messiah of God. Though His miracles, 
His words, and His entire life manifest it abundantly, yet it 
pleases Jesus to establish the divine character of His person 
and mission also by the evidence laid down long ago in the 
writings of the holy men of God. To us New Testament 
Christians Jesus Himself recommends a diligent search of the 
Old Testament Scriptures; ‘for they,” says He, “are they 
which testify of Me,” John 5, 39. The picture which the 
prophets drew of Christ is an exact likeness of Him. If the 
reality differs from the prediction, then the reality is wrong, 
because “the Scripture cannot be broken,” John 10, 35, If 
our Christ does not conform completely to all the detailed traits 
foretold, then He is not the true Christ. But our Christ is 
the Christ of the prophets. 

The interpretation of these prophecies is therefore not 
a matter of our will or fancy. To interpret any prophecy 
according to a preconceived notion is a grave offense against 
that very prophecy. As Scripture must be interpreted by 
Scripture, we must look for the interpretation and fulfilment 
of the prophecy in the Scripture. There God, who gave the 
prophecy, Himself recorded its fulfilment. If God has not 
recorded it, we must. exercise the utmgst care to remain with 
the simple sense of the words of the prophecy before we attempt 
an “interpretation.” We must first of all try to find the exact 
meaning of what God said, and must beware of putting a strange 
meaning into His words. 

It is of peculiar interest to read that the very first prophecy 
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of Christ was misinterpreted and therefore misapplied on the 
occasion when its first application to an individual seemed 
possible. This was a grievous error and was thoroughly exposed 
by God. Yet this false interpretation did not proceed from an 
unbelieving heart, as it usually happens, but came from a heart 
yearning for the immediate fulfilment of God’s promise. Let 
us meditate on this matter. We find it recorded Gen. 3, 
15—4, 16. 
THe Exprcrarion. 

Adam and Eve had been expelled from the Garden of 
Eden. The days of sublime joy and happiness were gone. 
The serene peace of God no longer rested on the earth. Now 
the curse of God was at work. The ground brought forth 
thorns and thistles. For his living Adam began to till the 
ground whence he was taken. He ate the herb of the field, 
and in the sweat of his face he ate his bread. Life no more 
was free from care and worry, but was filled with toil. It was 
labor and sorrow in which he spent all the days of his life. 
In this misery Adam and Eve longed to return to the exquisite 
beauty of the Garden, but the angel guarded the way to it. 
They felt wretched in this misery. They saw the error of 
their way; they repented of it; they rebuked themselves for it. 
But all this did not bring them back to the first state of 
happiness. Yet there was one single hope. It was the “Seed 
of the Woman.” He was coming to bring them back to the 
lost Paradise. Oh, how they wished for Him to come! Ohappy — 
day when He would appear! a 

Adam and Eve tried to walk before God and to be perfect. 
In innocent singleness of heart they had done so in the Garden, 
but they could do so ng more. Out of their hearts now pro- — 
ceeded evil thoughts. They no longer loved the Lord, their | 
God, with all their heart, with all their soul, and with all their 
mind. Now they feared and tried to deceive Him. They daily 
sinned much, and indeed deserved nothing but punishment. — 
When they thought over their deeds, their words, and their — 
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thoughts of any one day, they realized indeed that they had great 
cause to say to God: Be merciful to us, poor sinful wretches! 
When they tried to do better the next time, they found that 
they did not succeed at all, and sighed: ‘Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse Thou me from secret faults,” Ps. 19, 12. 
“We are consumed by Thine anger, and by Thy wrath are 
we troubled. Thou hast set our iniquities before Thee, our 
secret sins in the light of Thy countenance. For all our days 
are passed away in Thy wrath: we spend our years as a tale 
that is told,” Ps. 90, 7—9. They detested this awful unholi- 
ness, and longingly remembered how they had lived in perfect 
righteousness in Eden. To return to this life was their earnest 
desire. But how? There was only one way and one hope: 
“The Seed of the Woman.” Oh, that He would come and 
restore them to righteousness ! 

When they still bore the image of God and were in Para- 
dise, Adam and Eve had not resisted the wily approaches of 
Satan. Even then they had not kept the definite command 
of their kind God, with whom they communed as children do 
with their parents. Now they were under the baleful power 
of Satan, and the image of God had departed from them. How 
could they overcome Satan now, and how reconcile God? Satan 
they could not vanquish, and God they could not please. How, 
therefore, would they be able to redeem thémselves? These 
circumstances, it would seem, made it perfectly clear to Adam 
and Eve that all their own efforts to rescue themselves were 
and needs must be futile. There simply was nothing which 
they could do to redeem themselves. But there was the hope 
of “the Seed of the Woman.” And their helplessness and 
wretchedness certainly caused them to long for His coming. 

For their hope of redemption, however, they had good 
ground because they had God’s explicit promise for it. With 
their own ears they had heard the mouth of God declare that 
a state of enmity should exist between the Seed of the Woman 
and the seed of the serpent, until this enmity would culminate 
in a tremendous battle, in which the Redeemer was to vanquish 
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the evil Tempter completely. As God Himself established this — 
enmity, it was certainly His intention to carry this warfare to — 
a successful finish through His Redeemer. God Himself ~ 
wanted to restore them to their first holiness and happiness, 
yea, even add to it. Eagerly therefore they waited for the ~ 
appearance of God’s Redeemer. They prayed that God would 
soon fulfil His promise; and with each new day they hoped © 
that their unhappiness would end, and that glorious state begin ~ 
in which they might again commune with God in perfect 7 
righteousness and innocence. More than any other mortal ever — 
could, did they desire this condition, because they had once 
enjoyed the indescribable bliss of the just. It seems undeniable | 
that the expectation of the coming Redeemer was ever upper- 
most in their hearts and wishes. Fervently they prayed, Come, — 
O my Savior, come! 
This expectation seemed to materialize when Adam’s first — 
child was born. No child ever was so welcome to its parents 
as was Cain. Here seemed to be the “Seed.” In triumphant ~ 
‘joy Eve exclaimed, “I have the Man, the Lord!” It was_ 
Christmas for them, and they celebrated the birth of their 7 
Savior. Prayers of thanksgiving rose to heaven. Though their 
redemption was not yet complete, God had at least sent Him 
who was to accomplish it. The promise of God seemed to be 
on the way to its fulfilment. For a time unbounded joy reigned 
in their hearts; but their joy was premature, and their expecta- 
tions were doomed to sad disappointment. 


Tue DisiLLusIONMENT. j 

The Scriptures tell us nothing of the training which Cain 
received from his parents. We can only surmise that they 
brought him up with tender care. As the education of a prince 
needs careful attention, so the proper bringing up of the “Hope 
of Mankind” was no small matter, His parents surely told 
him of the glories of Paradise and of that dreadful day on 
which they listened to the wily voice of the Tempter and forgot 
the voice of God. They showed him the terrible results of 
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their sin, but also spoke of the promise that the “Seed of the 
Woman” should redeem them. Could they withhold from Cain 
their fond belief and hope that he was this Redeemer? It 
would rather seem that they did not. But could he be the 
Savior ? 

Possibly Adam and Eve used more leniency than wisdom 
in rearing their first-born, as old Eli also was weak with his 
sons; but we do not know. However, in his character Cain 
appears to have been wilful and conceited. He feels deeply 
humiliated when God accepts Abel’s sacrifice and rejects his 
own. He evidently envies Abel. He seems to imagine that 
_ God ought to accept his sacrifice before he accepts that of Abel. 
Why? For what reason ought God to prefer his sacrifice? 
Is it because he thinks that he is the Man, the Lord? Perhaps. 
Even now God kindly warns Cain of the danger. into which , 
he is running, and tells him to rule over sin. But God’s good 
counsel is thrown to the winds by Cain’s pride. He nurses his 
envy of Abel. He cannot forget that Abel received that favor 
from God which he coveted. In his jealous mood he ignores 
God entirely and looks only on the object of his hatred. His 
wounded pride fans his hatred into an angry passion, and in 
a violent rage he rises against his brother and slays him. Thus 
the first son of Adam became a murderer. Could he be the 
Man, the Lord? No, for Cain “went out from the presence 
of the Lord.” 

Eve’s expectations were shattered. Cain had brought the 
indisputable proof that he was not the Man, the Lord. Now 
there was no reason, apparent or real, for thinking that Cain 
might be the Redeemer. The Savior would not come to take 
life, but to bring it. Instead of increasing the existing misery, 
He was coming to reduce it and to bring joy and happiness. 
Cain, however, had added shame and disgrace to disappoint- 
ment. He had inflicted a cruel wound on the hearts of his 
loving parents. He had caused their souls to writhe in agony 
and horror. And still his exposure was a necessity, as Eve’s 
false interpretation of God’s promise had to be, and thus was, 
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emphatically corrected. It constrained Cain’s parents to seek 
and to find the true Man, the Lord. 

Probably we have often wondered why the first event 
which the sacred history records of the happenings among the 
sons of Adam is a murder. It seems strange that we are told 
only what their occupations were, but nothing of their doings. 
The story of the murder, however, is related with complete 
detail. There evidently is a reason for this. It hardly can 
be only to show how rapidly sin grew worse in reality and 
appearance, although it does show this, or only to impress upon 
us the importance of resisting the first impulse to sin. It may 
be to show that from the beginning of history the wicked have 
persecuted the children of God, and that Abel is the first 
martyr. We know that our text is the divinely inspired 
chronicle of the events among fallen man and his relation to 
the revelation of Christ. It is God who selects these occur- 
rences according to their relation to His promised Savior, and 
inspires His holy men to write them. It would seem therefore — 
that this story is told because of its close connection with the i 


words of Eve and the first promise. We know now that Cain © 


never was God’s Redeemer. But this fact had to be revealed 


and proved beyond dispute; and the murder was the means ~ 


which did prove it. The murder completely shattered the false ~ 
claims for Cain. He did it himself through his rash act, © 
though expressly warned by God not to sin. The inscrutable ~ 
wisdom of God used Cain’s wickedness to correct the false ‘| 
interpretation which Eve had put on His prophecy, and God ~ | 
purposely records this correction with minute detail, both for © 
our good and warning. 4 

We may ask here why Eve had deceived herself in Cain. 


We must answer that it was positively her own fault, and not — 4 
the fault of God at all. God had said nothing which might 
lead her. to believe that Cain could be the Savior. He had | 


spoken of the “Seed of the Woman.” He had not spoken of | 


an ordinary human child, but of one which was to come into — 


this world by parthenogenesis, a method which Adam and Eve , 
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knew was contrary to the order of nature which God had estab- 
lished in Paradise. He had promised a son who should have 
a human mother, but no human father. A virgin was to be 
the mother of the Savior. Eve was no virgin when she became 
the mother of Cain. This fact she overlooked. Furthermore, 
God had not revealed the time nor the place of the birth of the 
Virgin’s son. He had told of His coming and the sure result 
of His mission, but no more. So much was enough for this 
time. More God would reveal when convenient. So Eve 
caused her own disappointment by disregarding or forgetting 
the plain meaning of the word of God and putting her own 
interpretation on it. 

Again, we might ask why she misunderstood the simple 
meaning of the word of God. Without doubt she was too eager 
in her desire to see the prophecy of God fulfilled. She could 
hardly await the coming of the Savior. She imagined God 
must fulfil His promise at once. Apparently it never occurred 
to her that God might let a long time pass before He would 
actually send His Savior. In her impatient desire to be re- 
turned to Paradise she remembered the promise of God, not 
in the sense in which God had given it, but in the meaning 
which she put into it. Thus she deceived herself. 


Tur Hope. 


There was only one way which could lead out of this 
gloom into joyous hope. This was to return to the simple 
meaning of that very promise which Adam and Eve had mis- 
used. A new promise was not needed. The words of the first 
promise were clear and sure even without an addition or ex- 
planation. By receiving these words in simple, trusting faith 
they were assured that their Savior was certainly coming, and 
that the real Man, the Lord, would surely accomplish their 
redemption. Though risking His life, He would crush the 
serpent’s head. Of this there could be no doubt. The first 
prophecy said so. Here lay their hope. 
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From personal experience Adam and Eve knew that God 
keeps His word. Their present condition was sad evidence of 
this fact. Wherever they looked they saw the effects of the 
penalty of their disobedience. Because they had eaten of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree, God daily set before their eyes 
the truth of His threat: Thou shalt surely die. Now, if God 
kept His word and inflicted punishment when He threatened, 
why should He not keep His word and bring salvation when 
He promised it? To be sure, God would keep His promise, 
because He simply could not break His word. If, however, 
God must keep His promise, then their salvation was assured, 
and then there was no more room for doubt in their dejected 
hearts. Thus hope could again return to their sorrowing hearts, 
from which it had been driven by error and misconception, 
and in truth they could sing: I have the Man, the Lord! 


Luther’s version of Eve’s Magnificat was used inten- 
tionally in this treatise. It is the simplest translation which 
the Hebrew words permit and is linguistically correct, since 
it violates no rule of Hebrew grammar, as all grammarians 
and lexicographers admit. If it is grammatically correct, 
however, then there is no valid reason for not translating as 
Luther did. The supposed crux of our text is the word et, 
which is the common nota accusativi and also a preposition 
meaning “by” or “with.” But even if this twofold usage of 
et is correct, there is no need of creating a linguistic difficulty 
in our text. Good hermeneutics, namely, requires a translator 
or expositor to use a word in its first and simplest meaning, 
and not to depart from this until he sees that the simple mean- 
ing is impossible. Now the word e¢ is used repeatedly in 
Gen. 4, 1. 2 in its commonest usage, viz., that of the nota 
accusativi, when Moses tells us that “Adam knew (et) Eve, 
his wife,” and “she bare (ef) Cain,’ and “she bare (et) his 
brother, (ef) Abel.” In the midst of this manner of con- 
struction, though, Moses relates that Eve said: “I have the 
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Man, (et) Jehovah.” In the first three instances the word et 
indicates the object, and can only designate it, because a different 
use of the ef is impossible. Using the word et as the nota 
accusativi right before Eve’s words and again immediately after 
them, it is natural to assume that Moses intended the e¢ to have 
the same meaning in Eve’s words that it had before and after 
them. If Moses intended to use the e¢ differently, even in 
the secondary meaning, in Eve’s words, he in no wise in- 
dicates it. If he intended to tell us that Eve thought, that 
she had received her son by the help of, with, (ef) Jehovah, 
it was easy for him to impart this meaning clear and plain 
words. He had other words beside the et, which could exactly, 
and without arousing any doubt, express this meaning. For 
the sake of clarity and in order to avoid a possible miscon- 
struction of his words, he certainly would have used a prepo- 
sition which would express this idea precisely, and not a word 
which usually indicates the object. But he does not do that. 
So when he uses the common designation for the objective in 
the way he does here, his intention, without any doubt, is to 
say that the word which follows the et is an object. Luther 
thus understood Moses, and we think he was right. Simple 
grammar and hermeneutics are on his side. 

As this treatise shows, Luther’s translation fits into the 
context beautifully and perfectly, and for that reason also 
must be right. This can hardly be said of the other trans- 
lations, viz., dia tou Theou, per Deum, from the Lord, mit 
dem Herrn. The Septuagint, the Vulgate, the King James 
Version, and the modern German Revised Luther Bible reduce 
Eve’s Magnificat to the commonplace of a prayer for the 
churching of women. Their meaning is that Eve thanked 
God for His gracious assistance in her hour of travail, and 
that she praised the wisdom of God, by whose omnipotence 
she was fruitful and had multiplied. It must be admitted 
that a prayer of thanksgiving and praise was in place. But 
was it such a prayer? Does the context suggest such a prayer ? 
If we assume that it does, we naturally may ask why Adam 
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did not join in this prayer of praise. As his part in the propa- 
gation of Cain is expressly noted, it seems strange that his part 
in the service of thanksgiving is not even mentioned. He, too, 
had great cause to thank his God. But in her song of praise 
Eye ignores Adam altogether, just as though he was not in 
the least concerned in this joyful event. She says: “I have,” 
when we would rightfully expect her to say: “We have,” if 
it is a prayer of thanksgiving for the birth of a son. While 
such a prayer would exhibit the pious state of mind in which 
Eve was at the time of Cain’s birth, it would cast, however 
unjustly, a sad reflection on the state of Adam’s piety. How- 
ever, as a prayer of this kind Eve’s words have no bearing on 
the story and give no indication “of the hope that was in her,” 
1 Pet. 8,15. The words of Eve, therefore, hardly have this 
meaning. 

When read independently of the words of the ‘promise, 
Eve’s words lose even their precise meaning. ‘They are evi- 
dently dark and unintelligible to those expositors who ignore 
this relation, as their varying translations and interpretations 
show. They simply do not know what to make of Eve’s words. 
However, by observing this connection all difficulties vanish, 
and Eve’s words appear in their simple and grand meaning. 
Just because she was thinking of the great promise to the 
woman, Eve could say that she, the woman, had the Man, 
the Lord; and in fact she could say nothing else. But by 
not heeding this connection, we empty Eve’s words of their 
significance, destroy the unity of the narrative of our text, 
and break it up into independent stories which do not concern 
each other, One story would tell of a promise that God made, 
another, that Eve received a son as a gift of God, and a third 
would tell of a revolting murder. Now it seems unreasonable 
to assume that Moses, who was not only trained in all the 
knowledge and science and marvelous literary art of ancient 
Egypt, but also wrote under the direct guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, here presents to us a random collection of tales. By 
accepting Luther’s version, however, the context is preserved, 
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and the narrative, as we saw above, appears as one complete 
story, which is most intelligently and masterfully told. 

Since grammar and the context favor Luther’s version, 
the reason for not accepting it cannot be in the text. The 
whole difficulty which some expositors have with our text is 
not found in the text, but is carried into it by their dogmatic 
or theological views, which do not agree with the simple mean- 
ing of Eve’s words as they stand. Those who differ with Luther 
proceed from the assumption that Eve could not know that the 
Redeemer was to be the God-man. They say it was impossible 
for her to have that knowledge. And because it was impossible 
for her to know it, therefore she did not believe it. And as 
she could not expect the God-man to come, she could not say: 
“T have the Man, the Lord!” when Cain was born. For this 
reason they prefer to translate: I have a man from the Lord. 
But we properly ask, Where do these men get this information ? 
The text certainly says nothing of Eve’s supposed and dreadful 
ignorance. Simply to assert that Eve lacked this knowledge 
does not yet make sure the fact that she really did not have it. 
But beyond making this bold assertion the opponents of 
Luther’s version bring no proof to show that their opinion is 
right. And since they fail to establish their contentions by 
indisputable evidence, we must dismiss their assumptions as 
vague suppositions. Ungodly opposition to the divinely re- 
vealed truth that Jesus Christ is the God-man aad the only 
Savior whom the world has, and whom alone Eve could expect, 
causes them to reject the words of Eve as exhibited in their 
true meaning in Luther’s version. But this cannot move us 
to give up our belief that Eve really meant to say: “I have 
the Man, the Lord!” when Cain was born, though she was 
mistaken in the person to whom she applied these words. 

Thus individually and collectively grammar, hermeneutics, 
the context, and real theology support Luther, and insist on 
the impossibility and absurdity of the other translations. 

Chicago, Ill. Artuur H. C. Born. 
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Instruction in Religion by Correspondence. 

The text-book used is: Luther’s Small Catechism, With Short Expla- 
nations and a Few Bible-verses for Very Busy People, by Wm. Dallmann. 

The correspondence method cannot equal oral instruction. 
Besides other advantages, ‘personal teaching gives opportunity 
of explanations which cannot be embodied in written questions 
or in a text-book. To supply this lack somewhat, I have added 
many explanatory notes. On the other hand, I have found 
that the correspondence method causes the pupil to think for 
himself, and to study the text of the Bible and of the Catechism — 
for an answer to the question before him. 

The writer looks upon these questions merely as an attempt 
upon which others will improve. He wishes to give a start 
to a line of work which in his opinion and experience is of 
value to pastors. 

If the pastor deem it well, two series may be used as 
one lesson, though a short lesson is better than a long one. 
The notes frequently also serve to help the scholar in giving 


the correct answer. } 
Introduction. 


Serres I. 
1. What is the text-book called which we are using for 


our instruction in the Christian religion ? 


Nore. — Catechism, a book which instructs by the method of ques- 
tions and answers. 


2. What does Luther’s Catechism explain ? 

3. What is the source of Luther’s Catechism ? 

a What is the Bible ? 

. In what way is the Bible, which was written by men, 

the Word of God ? 

6. What does the statement 2 Tim. 3, 16: All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, mean? 

Norte. — The writers of the Bible were aware that they were inspired. 
See 1 Cor. 2, 13. 


Ue Which are the two great Hele of the Bible? 
‘8. What does the Law teach us? 
9. What does the Gospel teach us? 
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Part I.— The Ten Commandments. 
Series II. 
Of the two great doctrines of the Bible, the Law and the 
Gospel, let us consider the Law first. 
10. How was the Law first given to man? 


11. How was the Law later given to man? 

Notre. — The Law, which is briefly and concisely stated in the Ten 
Commandments, falls into two parts. To the first part the first three 
commandments belong, which tell man of his duty toward God. To the 
second part the last seven commandments belong, which tell man of his 
duty toward his neighbor, but which, since God has given it, is also a duty 
toward Him. 


12. What is the sum of the first part of the Law? 
13. What is the sum of the second part of the Law? 


Nore. — Evidently if we would keep these sums, we would keep the 
commandments. If we loved God with all our heart, we would have no 
other gods before Him, nor take His name in vain, ete. 

If we loved our neighbor as we love ourselves, we would honor our 
parents, not kill our neighbor, ete. 


14. Which is the First Commandment ? 

15. Who is the true God, who has given to man the Law 
and the Gospel ? 

16. Prove from Scripture that God is Father, Son, and 


Holy Ghost. 


Norr. — The doctrine of the Trinity, that there is but one God, and 
that in this one God there are three persons, is incomprehensible; but that 
God is thus is reasonable, for the Supreme Being must be far above our 
human measurements. . 


17. Which false gods have the heathen ? 

18. Which false gods are worshiped also among civilized 
people ? 

Nore. — Yea, when anything is done against the will of God, it is 


worshiping a false god; for in doing contrary to the will of God, we fear, 
love, and trust something more than God. 


Serres IIT. 
19. Which is the Second Commandment ? 
20. What use of the name of God is a vain use ? 
21. What use of the name of God is a proper and bene- 
ficial use ? 


¢ 
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22. At the beginning of Luther’s explanation of every 
commandment, the explanation of the First Commandment is 
repeated: “We should fear and love that we may,” or, as the 
case may be, “may not,” ete. These words call our attention 
to the source and motive of keeping the commandments. 

a) What is not to be the source and motive of keeping 
the commandments ? 

b) What zs to be the source and motive of keeping the 
commandments ? 

23. Which is the Third Commandment? 

24. To sanctify means to separate from common use for 
special use. How do we sanctify a day? 

25. When do we sin against this commandment? 

Nore. — Let us remember that the Third Commandment is a part of 
the Law of God binding just as much as the other commandments. As it 


is sin to kill and to steal, so is it sin to omit public and private worship 
of God. 


26. Which is the Fourth Commandment ? 


Norse. — Since government, teachers, and pastors, take, in certain 
things, the place of parents, or assist them, they also come under the 
heading of the Fourth Commandment. 

Notice that God says: “Honor.” The obedience of children to parents 
should flow from the honor due to parents, because God has placed them 
over us. 


27. Which promise does God add to this commandment to 
show the importance He attaches to the keeping of it ? 


Nore. — Obedience to parents is the foundation of order. Disobedient 
children will be disobedient scholars and citizens. 


28. In how many things are children to obey their parents ? 
29. When only should children deny obedience to parents, 
teachers, government, pastors, ete. ? ; 


Series IV. 
30. Which is the Fifth Commandment? 
31. What is forbidden in this commandment ? 
32. What is commanded in this commandment ? 
33. How does our heart commit murder ? 
34. What does God say of revenge ? 
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35. The Jewish teachers taught: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy.” But what does God com- 
mand Matt. 5, 44. 45% 

36. Which is the Sixth Commandment? 


Norse. — Adultery is impurity in sexual matters, and applies to the 
married or unmarried, and to deeds, words, or thoughts. 

As to marriage, it is a lifelong union. The only ground for divorce 
is stated by Christ in Matt. 19, 9. 

The honor due to parents demands that they be consulted and their 
consent obtained in the matter of engagement and marriage. 

37. Which is the Seventh Commandment ? 

38. What is forbidden in this commandment ? 

39. What is commanded in this commandment? 

Nore. — As in other commandments, so also in the seventh, God de- 
mands that our hearts, too, shall be free from disobedience. In the Fifth 
Commandment hate was heart-murder, in the sixth lust was heart-adultery, 
and in the seventh jealousy and envy is heart-stealing. God judges dif- 
ferently from man; man judges externals; God, both externals and in- 
ternals. We are guilty as to sinful external actions and also guilty as 
to sinful internal actions of heart and mind. 


Serizes V. 


40. Which is the Eighth Commandment? 
41. What is forbidden in this commandment ? 


42. What is commanded in this commandment? 
Nore. — In the Eighth Commandment, God guards the good name and 
reputation of the neighbor. A good name is a very valuable possession. 


43. With what words does the prophet of God tell us that 
our heart also may sin against this commandment ? 

44, What do both the Ninth and Tenth Commandments 
forbid ? 

45. What is the meaning of “to covet’ ? 


Norr. —In these two commandments it is evident from the wording 
of the commandment itself that God judges the heart also. 


Serres VI. 


46. How does God call Himself in relation to all the com- 


mandments ? 
47. What is God eager, or jealous, to do with iniquity, 
or sin?— Answer: “Visit it,” that is, “come with punishment.” 
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48. What is God eager, or jealous, to do with those who 
keep the commandments ? 

49. Prove from Scripture that sin is punished. 

50. When only could we go to heaven by way of the com- 
mandments ? 

51. But in what condition are we since the Fall? 

52. What can we therefore not keep ? 

53. By what can we therefore not be saved ? 

54. Of what value is the Law nevertheless ? 

55. Who sinned first ? 


56. Whom did the devil lead into sin ? 


Nore. — Man of his own free wiil permitted the devil to lead him 
into sin. It was in the power of man fully to oppose the temptation. 


57. What is original (noun: origin) sin? 

58. What is actual (noun: act) sin? 

59. What proceeds out of the human heart, it being by 
nature sinful and inclined toward all that is evil? 

60. What does James say of a person who neglects an 
opportunity to do good? 


Part II. — The Creed, Our Christian Faith. 
Serres VII. 
61. Which is the Second Chief Part of Christian doctrine ? 
62. What is the Creed ? 
63. How many articles are in the Creed ? 


The First Article. 

64. Which is the heading of the First Article? 

65. How does this article read ? 

66. The person mentioned in this article is called God the 
Father? What must He therefore have ? 

67. Who is the true God ? 

68. One person in God is called God the Father Almighty. 
What does “almighty” mean ? 

69. How did He prove Hintcele to be almighty ? 


Norr. — Our reason tells us that an almighty being made the world. 
How God made the world, we learn from Scripture. Read Gen. 1, also 
Heb. 11, 3. 
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70. What does the Creator do with the creation ? 

71. In order to preserve man, with what does He pro- 
vide him ? 

Nore. — Without the blessing of God, without the sunshine and rain, 
the work of man would bear no fruit. 


72. Against what does God defend and protect us? 
Nore. — God protects from all evil, that is, from all evil which hin- 
ders our salvation. All other so-called evil is conducive to salvation. 


73. What prompts God to deal thus with us? 
74. What, therefore, is our duty towards God ? 


Series VILLI. 
The Second Article. 


75. Of what does the Second Article of the Creed treat ? 

76. How does the Second Article read ? 

77. Which words of the First Article are to be repeated 
at the beginning of the Second Article ? 

Nore. — Creation is especially ascribed to God the Father, though the 
Son and the Holy Ghost also take part in it. Redemption is especially 
ascribed to God the Son, though the Father and Holy Ghost also take part 
in it, for instance: The Father gave His Son, the Holy Ghost anointed 
Jesus with power for the work of salvation. Sanctification is especially 
ascribed to God the Holy Ghost, though the Son and the Father also take 
part in it. It cannot be otherwise, for God is triune, three distinct persons 
in the one divine essence. — This is not contradictory; for God is three 
as to persons and one as to essence; yet the Trinity transcends our com- 
prehensicn. That this must be so is reasonable; for if there be a God, He 
must be above the creature, supernatural. 

78. The work of redemption is iy ascribed to God 
the Son. What did God the Son become in order to save 
mankind ? 

79. What names did He have as a man? 

80. What does Jesus mean ? 

81. What does Christ mean ? 

82. In the Old Testament one who was anointed, was 
thereby installed and set apart for some office. Into what 
offices was Jesus installed and set apart by His anointment? 

83. Is there any other Savior besides Jesus? Answer by 


citing text from Scripture. | 
11 
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84. In becoming man, the Son of God received into His 
person a human nature, so that He has now both a divine and 
a human nature. ; 

a) Prove from Scripture that Jesus is God. 

b) Prove from Scripture that Jesus is also man. 


Series IX. 


85. Why was it necessary that the Savior of man be a man? 

86. Why was it necessary that the Savior of man be at the 
same time God ? 

87. Prove from Scripture that God sent His Son to keep 
the Law for man. See also 2 Cor. 5, 21. 

88. Prove from Scripture that Christ endured the punish- 
ment which the Law imposed upon sin. See also Gal. 3, 13. 

89. What position does Christ hold before the Father by 
the force of His work of redemption? See 1 John 2, 1. 2. 

90. What can Christ be called because “He was made 
sin for us,” because “He hath borne our griefs” ?— Answer: 
Our Substitute, our Vicar. 


Note. — Therefore we speak of “vicarious atonement.” 


Series X. 


91. Christ’s descent into hell, of which the Apostles’ Creed 


confesses: “He descended into hell,” is based on 1 Pet. 3, 
18—20. | 

a) Christ did not descend into hell to suffer. What did 
Christ do in the prison of hell, according to 1 Pet. 3, 19? 

b) That this preaching did not offer salvation to the 
damned is evident from 1 Pet. 3,20. Of what did Christ 
according to this verse remind the spirits in hell ?— Answer: 
Their disobedience, their misuse of God’s long-suffering and 
patience, thereby declaring their punishment to be just. 

92. What did Christ prove by His resurrection ? 


Nore. — Only that man who has at the same time a divine nature can 
give life unto himself. f 

Nore. — Had Christ remained in the grave, it would have been eyi- 
dent that sin was stronger than He, and that His work was a failure. 

Nore. — Only he who has life in himself can impart it to others. 
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93. For what purpose did Christ ascend into heaven ? 

94. For what purpose will Christ return visibly from 
heaven again ? 

Nore. — There is no basis in Scripture for the belief that Christ will 
return to reign for a time on earth. Neither is there a foundation in 


Scripture that the dead who died in unbelief will be granted another 
opportunity to embrace the Gospel. 


Series XI, 
The Third Article. 

Introduction: The Father has created us, the Son has re- 
deemed us. Now it is necessary that we accept the redemption. 
This the Holy Ghost works in us. In this way He sanctifies 
us (see heading of Third Article), that is, He makes us holy; 
for if we accept the perfect Christ and His perfect salvation, 
God regards us as sanctified and holy. Our Substitute has 
fulfilled the Law for us and has endured punishment for 
our sins. 

God the Father created us, not we; God the Son redeemed 
us, not we; thus also the Holy Ghost sanctifies us, not we. 

95. How is man by nature in spiritual things, in things 
pertaining to God, to the Spirit, according to Eph. 2, 1? 

Norte. — A dead person, a corpse, has no activity, cannot do anything ; 
thus a spiritually dead person cannot do anything in a spiritual way. — 
Other texts stating the same truth are 1 Cor, 2, 14; Rom. 8, 7. 

96. If a man is spiritually dead by nature, what cannot 
he by nature do? See 1 Cor. 12, 3. 

97. Who teaches us who Christ is, and what He has done 
for our salvation? Who also works faith in this Savior in us? 

98. What means does the Holy Ghost use to teach us who 
* Christ is, etc? 

Nore. — Since the Holy Ghost in this work turns us from spiritual 
death to spiritual life, from spiritual darkness to spiritual light, this work 
is also called “conversion” (turning), “regeneration” (act of being born 
again, new birth). As stated before, the work of God the Holy Ghost is 


also called sanctification; for by faith we are sanctified, we accept the 
holiness of Christ, our Substitute. 
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99. The Holy Ghost has made you a Christian, has brought 
you by the Gospel to sone. What strength does He give you 
at the same time ? 

100. To what extent should we as Christians live to the 
glory of God? See 1 Cor. 10, 31. 


Serizs XII. 


101. What is the whole body of believers called ? 

102. How is the Church since faith is a matter of AY 
heart ¢ 

103. Why is the Church called “holy” and its members 
“saints” ? 

104. Why is the Church called “Christian” ? 

105. Where can we be certain that the Church exists, 
though it is invisible ? 

106. Why can we have this certainty ? 

107. Who belongs to the visible Church ? 


Nore. — The visible Church is a mixture of believers and unbelievers 
(hypocrites, in this case, for they sham belief). See the parables Matt. 
13, 24—26 and 47. 48. 

108. What are the marks of the true visible Church ? 

Nore. — The Lutheran Church has these marks. This does not declare — 
it to be the only saving Church. In other denominations also there are, — 
because the essential truths of the Gospel are preached, believers, members 4 
of the invisible Church. 

109. When do we properly use the doctrine concerning | 
the Church which we have now considered ? 

a) Concerning the invisible Church ? 

b) Concerning the visible Church ? 


Norte. — It is by all means best to belong to the true visible Church, 
because faith is best nourished by the pure preaching of the Word of God. 
Every error is a danger to faith. 


c) By doing what for the true visible Church ? 
d) By taking what position as to other churches? 


La 
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Series XITI. 

110. The members of the holy Christian Church daily 
receive forgiveness of sins, for continually their faith clings to 
Christ and His holiness. Who forgives sins or justifies, de- 
elares just? 

111. Do we merit it? See Eph. 1 

112. For whose sake does God forgive sins ? 

113. How for Christ’s sake ? 

114. What is the hand of man by which he accepts God’s 
offer of forgiveness found in the Bible? 


nil 


115. How is a man therefore said to be justified? See 
Rom. 3, 28; 4,5; Gal. 2, 16. 

116. If justification, forgiveness of sins, be by faith, by 
accepting God’s present, what is excluded on our part? 

117. What is therefore displeasing to God ? 


Sprizs XIV. 


118. In question 99 we heard that the Holy Ghost, who 
has brought us to faith, gives us also strength to lead a Chris- 
tian life, that is, to do good works. What kind of faith, namely, 
has the Holy Ghost wrought in us ? 

119. If there be no Christian fo) no eur works, of 
what is that a sign ? 

120. What will happen on the last day with all the dead? 

121. To what will they be resurrected who on earth have 
done good works for Jesus’ sake as an evidence and proof of 
their faith in Him as the Savior from sin? 


122. To what will they be resurrected who on earth have 


_ done evil, which is an evidence of their unbelief ? 


123. How great shall the glory of the believers be in 
heaven? See Rom. 8, 18. 


124. How long will life and the glory last? See Ps. 16,11. 
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Part III. — The Lord’s Prayer. 


Srries XV. 


125. To whom is prayer to be directed ? 

126. How is prayer to be offered ? 

127. What does it mean to offer prayer “in the name of 
Jesus,” or “for Christ’s sake” ? 

128. For what things should we pray primarily ? And why? 

129. Since we do not know whether the earthly things we 
pray for are good either for our temporal or eternal life, what 
do we add to the prayer for earthly gifts? 

130. Why does Jesus teach us to address God as Father ? 

131. What is the name of God? 

132. When is it hallowed ? 

133. When not? 

134. Which is the kingdom of God? 

135. How do we enter it? 

136. Which is the will of God? 

137. What wills oppose it? 


Series XVI. 


138. Why do we pray for daily bread, though God gives 
it also to the wicked, who do not pray ? 

139. What is meant by daily bread? 

Nore. — Daily bread. Daily = this day; opposes worry for the . 
future. Bread shows that God has promised only necessities. 

140. What is a trespass? 

141. What do we ask God to do with our trespasses ? 

Nore. — Recall in whose name we pray, for whose sake we ask | 
hearing. ! 

142. Were our sins not forgiven, what would they hinder? 

143. If we earnestly seek remission of sins, we also re- 
solve to desist from sinning. Also from sinning what sins? 


Norr. — Asking for forgiveness of God, and refusing to forgive our — 
neighbor, actually makes our prayer read: “Father, forgive my trespasses, 
but there is one trespass in which I desire to remain, namely, to be 
irreconcilable, unforgiving towards my neighbor.” 


eae ee oe se 
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144. Who does not tempt to evil? 

145. Who does ? 

146. To what do they tempt us? 

147. When thus tempted, for what do we ask God? 

148. From what in general do we ask God to deliver us? 
Also, when do we ask Him to protect us from evil, and give 
us blessing and grace? 

149. Which are the introductory words to the prayer? 
Which the concluding words ? 


Norr. — “Thine is the kingdom”: Thou art our King, and therefore 
to Thee we are to pray. “Thine is the power”: Thou art a powerful King, 
and therefore Thou canst hear our prayer. “Thine is the glory”: Thou 
shalt have all glory and praise for hearing this prayer. 


150. What does Amen mean ? 
151. Why can we add Amen to these petitions and to 
all true prayers ? 


Part IV. — Office of the Keys. 


Serizrs XVII. 


152. What is the Office of the Keys? 

153. Which are the Keys? — Answer: Absolution and 
excommunication. 

154. What are the Keys to do? 

155. What is this power? 

156. Why is this power called the poate power ? 

157. Who is the Church to whom Christ’gave the Office 
of the Keys? 

158. How do Christians attend to their Office of the Keys ? 

159. Quote one of the Scripture-passages wherein this 
Office of the Keys is given to believing disciples of Christ. 
See also Matt. 18, 15—20. 


a Nore. — General confession of sins is made in the public service by 

all present, and the minister, as representative of the congregation, uses 
the Office of the Keys in absolving those who repent of their sins, believe 
in Jesus Christ, and earnestly purpose to amend their sinful lives. But 
the absolution can also be given to individuals; and this is done in private 
confession. 
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160. To whom did David privately confess his sins ? 
161. Who then spoke the absolution in the name of God ? 
162. Is private confession obligatory ? 

163. Why is it especially beneficial ? 


Part V.— The Sacraments. 
Series XVIII. 
The Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 
164. Why is the water used in the sacrament of Baptism 
not simple water only ? 
165. Which is that word of God in which the water is 
comprehended, and with which it is connected ? 


166. What does the word “baptize” mean ? 


Norr, — That “baptize” is not restricted to application of water by 
immersion is evident from Mark 7,4, where the text speaks of washing 
(original Greek: baptizing) of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, and of 
tables. Tables (table-beds) were not immersed when cleaned. To baptize, 
therefore, means to apply water, the mode of application not being 
designated. 


167. What does baptizing in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost mean ? 

168. Which ‘words in the command of Baptism include 
the infants ? 

169. What does the Catechism say as to the benefit of 
Baptism ? 

170. On what Scripture-texts does the Catechism base its 
statement as to the benefit of Baptism ? 


Series XIX. 


171. The great things told us concerning Baptism are 
backed by what? 


Nore. — Being backed by the Word of God, they are supported by 
God Himself, by His power and wisdom, by His work of salvation. 

Christ saved us. This salvation is placed into the Sacrament, from 
which our faith takes it. / 


172. In Gal. 3, 27, we are told that in Baptism we put 
on Christ. Christ and His work covers us as a garment. Paul, 
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in Rom. 6, 3, makes particular mention that in Baptism we 
share in Christ’s death. Baptized Christians are considered 
by God as having died in Christ for their sins. But Baptism 
has its influence also on the life of. a Christian. In verse 
four of chapter six, the Apostle writes: “We are buried with 
Christ by Baptism into death, that, like as He was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” When Christ was buried, He was 
buried as the sin-bearer, God having made Him to be sin for 
us; but when He arose, He had a glorious body and He was 
no more the Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

So we are buried with Christ by Baptism. 

a) What should we therefore daily mortify ? 

b) What should daily come forth and arise instead of 
that which we mortify ? 


Serres XX. 
The Sacrament of the Altar. 


As in Baptism, we have in the Sacrament of the Altar 
first the institution of God; secondly, the external means; 
thirdly, the spiritual benefit. 

173. How many times are the words of institution recorded 
in Scripture ? 

174. How does Christ describe His body and blood which 
He gives to the communicant in, with, and under the bread 
and wine? ; 

175. In what words does Paul in 1 Cor. 10, 16 teach 
the real presence ? 

176. What, namely, do the words mean: “The cup of 
blessing . . . is it not the communion of the blood of Christ; 
the bread . . . is it not the communion of the body of Christ’ ? 

177. How does Paul in 1 Cor. 11, 27 teach the real 
presence ? 


‘ Norn. —If Christ’s body and blood were not present, the unworthy 
communicant could not be said to be guilty of (misusing) the body and 
blood of the Lord. 
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While the bread and wine, and the body and blood of Christ, are at 
the same time taken with the mouth, the bread and wine are taken in the 
natural manner, the body and blood in a supernatural manner. Such 
eating and drinking takes place only in the Sacrament, and is therefore 
called sacramental eating and drinking. 


Series X XI. 


; 178. For what purpose were Christ’s body and blood given 
and shed for us on the cross? 

179. Now, if Christ’s body and blood, which on the cross 
were given and shed for us for the remission of sins, are given 
to us in the Sacrament, how will this make us concerning the 
remission of sins ? 

Norre.— A receipt is a good reminder of the payment of a bill. 
A better remembrance would be to have the money paid for the debt ever 
before you. Now, in the Lord’s Supper, Christ’s body and blood, wherewith 
He paid the debt and guilt of sin, is present and received, though invisibly, 
yet truly, according to His Word; hence the Lord’s Supper certifies to us, 
by the real presence of Christ’s body and blood, the payment of our debt, 
the forgiveness of our sins. 

180. What does Paul admonish us to do before we par- 
take of the Sacrament? 

181. Since the remission of sins is received by faith, and 
faith is preceded by repentance and connected with the strength 
and purpose to leave off sinning, what question will a person 
ask himself before attending Communion ? 

182. What does an impenitent person living in open sin 
not desire ? 

183. What, therefore, must be refused to him? 

184. Who cannot examine themselves as to their worthi- 
ness, and are, because of this inability, to be excluded from 
partaking of the Sacrament of the Altar ? 


Norse. — Lutherans practise close communion, that is, they refuse 
the Lord’s Supper to those holding false teachings, because Paul writes 
1 Cor. 10,17: “For we, being many, are one bread and one body, for we are 
all partakers of that one bread.” As the members of the human body 
agree with each other, so should there be agreement among those com- 
muning together. Eating of one bread and drinking of one cup, they 
should also be one in faith. 
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Vernacular Version of Parts of the Bible in England 
before Wyclif. 


It is usually stated that there were no vernacular Bible- 
versions in Germany before Luther, and that assertion is, in 
a manner of speaking, correct. The statement has also been 
made that there were no Bible-versions in the vernacular in 
England before Wyclif, and that may also be defended. But 
just as Germany had had the Heliand, a translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, Otfried’s Evangelienbuch, the Monsee- 
Vienna Fragments, some interlinear Psalters, and last, but not 
least, the fourteenth century version made from the Vulgate, 
which was published either in 1462 or 1466, and, before 1518, 
had fourteen High German and four Low German editions 
(W. Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch; W. Grimm, Kurz- 
gefaszte Geschichte der lutherischen Uebersetzung bis zur Ge- 
genwart), thus England had a great many versions of parts of 
the Bible in the various dialects, especially the Wessex, the 
Middlesex, the Kentish, and the Northumbrian, which have well 
repaid the study that has recently been made of them (A. S. 
Cook, Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers). 

Although the ecclesiastical history of England goes back 
to the third century, very little is known of the period before 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion. With the conversion of Ethelbert 
of Kent at the time of Gregory the Great, the real history of 
the Christian Church in England begins as depicted so vividly 
by the Venerable Bede. It is he that gives us the account of the 
poet Caedmon in the seventh century, of whom he writes that 
he sang “de creatione mundi et origine humani generis et tota 
Genesis historia, de egressu Israel ex Aegypto et ingressu in 
terram repromissionis, de aliis plurimis Sacrae Scripturae histo- 
riis, de incarnatione Dominica, passione, resurrectione et ascen- 
sione in coelum, de Spiritus Sancti adventu, et apostoloruam 
doctrina,” or, as Alfred has it: “Song he aerest be midden- 
geardes gesceape, ond bi fruman moncynnes, ond eal thaet staer 
Genesis, thaet is seo aereste Moyses booc; ond eft bi utgonge 
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Israhela folees of Aegypta londe, ond bi ingonge thaes gehat- 
landes; ond bi odrum monegum spellum thaes halgan gewrites 
canones boca; ond bi Cristes mennisenesse, ond bi his thro- 
wunge, ond bi his upastignisse in heofonas; ond bi thaes Halgan 
Gastes cyme, ond thara apostola lare” (Bedae Historia Kecle- 
siastica, LV: 24). In the next century, Cynewulf made similar 
poetical transcriptions of Bible-stories: Crist, Doomsday, The 
Harrowing of Hell, and others. To the same school, although 
of a later date, belong the paraphrases which are most widely 
known: Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, Temptation of Christ, and 
others (Grein, Bibliothek der angelsaechsischen Poesie, 11 
and IIT). 

The first prose version of any part of the Bible originated 
in all probability in the eighth century, when the Venerable 
Bede, the eminent scholar, historian, and churchman, translated 
the Gospel according to St. John into the vernacular. It repre- 
sented the culmination of his life work. But no part of his 
rendering is extant. We have parts of an Anglo-Saxon version 
of this Gospel, however, which may go back to the end of this 
century. The rendering is remarkably exact and clear, as the 
following verses show: “On fruman waes Word, and thaet Word 
waes mid Gode, and God waes thaet Word. Thaet waes on 
fruman mid Gode. And thaet Word waes flaese geworden, and 
eardode on us, and we gesawon hys wuldor, swylce an-cennedes 
wuldor of Faeder, thaet waes ful mid gyfe and sodfaestnysse,” 
John 1,1.2.14. (Carson, Handbook of Anglo-Saxon.) 

In the ninth century, the interlinear Psalters appear, that 
is, interlinear glosses of the Book of Psalms. Of these render- 
ings eleven manuscripts are known to exist, and they appear 
under various names: Aldhelm’s Paris Psalter, Altmere’s Psal- 
ter, the Mercian Psalter, and others. ‘‘Not less than three Latin 
versions of the Psalter were current in the Middle Ages, 
viz., Psalterium Romanum, Psalterium Gallicanum, and Psal- 
terium juxta Hebraeos. They were all due to the efforts of 
Jerome. In 383 he made a cursory revision of the Old Latin 
Psalter from the Septuagint. Pope Damasus at once ordered 
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this revision to be introduced into the Roman liturgy; it was 
henceforth known as the Roman Psalter, and is still in use at 
St. Peter’s in Rome. Soon after retiring to Palestine in 387, 
Jerome found at Caesarea a copy of the Hexapla of Origen, 
which had belonged to the learned bishop Pamphilus, and from 
which he made a careful revision of the Psalter. This new 
text soon found its way into the churches of Gaul, whence it 
derived its name ‘Gallican’; it is still retained in the Roman 
Breviary and in the Vulgate, and forms the basis of the English 
Prayer-book version of the Psalms. At the age of forty-five 
Jerome began to learn Hebrew, and before 393 he had trans- 
lated the Psalter from the original. This excellent version did 
not lend itself to the already established traditions of the liturgy. 
We only find it in the most ancient manuscripts of the Vulgate 
and in the triple Psalters.” (Paues, A Mourteenth Century Eng- 
lish Biblical Version, X.) In Altmerc’s Psalter, which is con- 
ceded to be one of the earliest versions, the seventh Psalm begins 
thus: “Dryhten god min, in the ic gehyhte, gefrea me from 
allum oehtendum me ond genere mec.” (Kluge, Angelsaechst- 
sches Lesebuch, 18.) In the Cambridge Psalter (ed. by Wild- 
hagen, Hamburg, 1910), the language is much more difficult, 
as the introductory verses of Psalm 23 show: “Drihtyn reeyd 
me ond nowiht me bid wona, on stowe laeswe thaer he me yesta- 
dulode, ofyr waetyr yereordnisse yelaedde ime.” 

A Kentish Gloss on the Book of Proverbs is very laborious 
reading. The glosses do not represent a conriected translation, 
and it is of fragmentary character (Kluge, Angelsaechsisches 
Lesebuch, 57). A much more satisfactory version is the North- 
umbrian Gloss on the Gospels, of the tenth century, known also 
as a fine example of an illuminated manuscript. It is variously 
known as the “Durham Book,” the “Lindisfarne Gospels,” or 
the “Book of St. Cuthbert.” The Latin manuscript from which 
this rendering was made dates from before 700, having been 
made by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne. The glosses were 
written by Alfred, whom scholars have suggested to have been 
the Bishop of Durham of that name (957—68). Another 
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celebrated manuscript is the Rushworth Version of the Gospels, 
from the latter half of the tenth century. It contains an inde- 
pendent translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and glosses 
of those of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, founded upon the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. The translation was prepared by Farman, 
a priest at Harewood, and Owun, the latter, however, supplying 
only a few transcriptions. The dialect of the Matthew Gospel 
is the Mercian: ‘“Middy escod gecenned were haelend in thaer 
byrig in dagum herodes eyninges heonu tha tunguleraeftga of 
eastdael cwomun to hierusalem,” 2,1. The Lord’s Prayer is 
rendered as follows: “‘Faeder ure, ther the in heofunum eard. 
Beo gehalgad thin noma. Cume tho thin rice. Werthe thin 
willa, swa-swa on heofune, swilee on eorthe. Hlaf userne 
daeghwaemlicu sel us to-daege. And forlet us ure scylde, swa- 
swa we ec forleten thaem the scyldigath wid us. And ne gelaet 
us in costungae, ah gelse us of yfle.” (Kluge, Angelsaechsisches 
Lesebuch, 47.) 

One of the most pretentious efforts in the translation of 
Psalms is Eadwine’s Psalterium Tripartitum, of the eleventh 
century, also known as the Canterbury Psalter. As the name 
indicates, it contains Jerome’s three versions of the Psalter. 
The version “Juxta Hebraeos” is provided with a Norman- 
French, and the Romanum with an Old English interlinear 
gloss. The first verses of Psalm 23 are rendered as follows: 
“Drihten me gerecht and namuht me wane bid, on thaere stowe 
fosternodes ther he me gestaethelede, Ofer weteraes gereord- 
nunge he gefedde me,” and the beginning of the Te Deum 
Laudamus: ‘The God we heriar, the drihten we andetted. The 
ecne faeder eal eorthe wurthad.” (Harsley, Harly English Text 
Society, 92.) 

About the year 1000 a version of the Gospels was made, 
of which transcripts with a Kentish tinge appeared in the late 
twelfth century. From their original dialect they are known 
as the West Saxon Gospels. Matt.2,1 is rendered as follows: 
“Eornunstliche tha se haelend acenned waes on Iudeiscre 
Bethleem on thaes cyninges dagum Herodes, tha comon tha 
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tungolwitegan fram east daele to Hierusalem.” (Kluge, Angel- 
saechsisches Lesebuch, 55.) To the same age belongs the Regius 
Psalter (edited by F. Roeder, 1904), one of eleven manuscripts 
investigated by Lindeloef (Bonner Beitraege zur Anglistik, 
Heft 13, 1904). It is more of a glossary than an interlinear 
translation, many of the Latin words not being rendered at all. 
Mention should also be made of the Ormulum, a paraphrase 
of the Gospel-stories in rhymed lines. A part of Matt. 4 is 
produced thus: ‘“Forrthrihht se Jesuss fullhtnedd wass, He 
wennde himm intill wesste, The Goddspell seggth thatt he was 
ledd Thurrh Gast intill the wesste.”” (Corson, Handbook of 
Anglo-Saxon, 179.) The great epic poem Cursor Mundi, which 
is placed by modern scholars into the early fourteenth century 
and which paraphrases the entire story of salvation from Crea- 
tion till Doomsday, also deserves special mention as a work of 
some merit. 

One name stands out above all others in the eleventh 
century as the most striking representative of learning of his 
age, namely, Bishop Aelfric of Winchester, later Abbot of Cerne 
in Dorsetshire. According to his own statement in his De 
Vetere Testamento, he had translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Kings, Job, Esther, Judith, and the Maccabees (Anglia, 
9: 35. Wuelker, Geschichte der angelsaechsischen Literatur, 
453; Grein Bibliothek der angelsaechsischen Prosa, 1: 25). 
“His rendering is clear and idiomatic, and though he frequently 
abridges, the omissions never obscure the meaning or hinder 
the easy flow of the narrative.” (Paues, Loc. cit., XV.) The 
first verses of Genesis 1 read, in his translation: “On anginne 
gesceop god heofenan and eordan.... God evad tha: Geveorde 
leoht! and leoht veard gevorht.” 

In the mean time, many renderings of the Lord’s Prayer 
appeared, both in prose translations and in poetical transcrip- 
tions, of which some appear in various Anglo-Saxon collections. 
A thirteenth century version reads as follows: ‘“Hure fader, 
that art in hevene, blessed be thi name, Thin holi heveriche 
mote us cumen to frame, Thi will be don in hevene and in 
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erthe ii same, To day us yif ure lifli bred that ilke dai we 
craven, And foryif us oure dettes, so strong so we hes haven, 
Also we don alle men that in oure dettes aren, And lede us 
noht in fonding, bot silde us fro harm and fro schame, And 
fro alle kennes iveles, thuruh thin holi name”; and a Kentish 
Pater Noster of 1340: “Vader oure thet art ine hevenes, 
y-halged by thi name, cominde thi riche, Y-worthe thi wil ase 
ine hevene and ine erthe, bread oure eche dayes yef ous to day, 
and vorlet ous oure yeldinges, ase and we vorleteth oure yelderes, 
and ne ous let nagt in to vondinge, ac vri ous uram queade. 
Zuo by hit.” (Wright-Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae.) 

In the fourteenth century, Richard Rolle, the hermit of 
Hampole, the English Bonaventura, made a translation with 
a commentary on “The Psalms and Certain Canticles” (Harly 
English Text Society, Vol. 20; Horstmann, Library of Harly 
English Writers). His rendering is preceded by a prolog. In 
his translation of the Psalms he took a verse or short section, 
the Latin being given first, followed by a more or less extensive 
commentary in English. The text of Rolle was later used by 
some Lollard scribe to attach his own commentary, and there- 
fore the two versions are kept apart with great care. The form 
of his rendering may be seen from the text of Ps. 8, whose 
first verses read: “Lord our Lord, qwat thi name es wonderfull 
in al the erde. For lyfted es thi worchyp aboven hevens. Of 
the mouth of nought spekand and sowkand thou has made 
louying, for thin enmys, that thou destroye the enmy and the 
venger.” ‘The same man also made a translation of the Can- | 
ticles, as they were appointed for the service of the canonical 
hours: The Thanksgiving of Israel, Precatio Ezechiae, The 
Song of Hannah, The Song of Moses and the Children of Israel, 
The Prayer of Habakkuk, The Song of Moses, Magnificat, 
Te Deum Laudamus, Benedictus, Nune Dimittis, The Song of 
the Three Children, The Athanasian Creed. At the same time 
a translation of the Psalter was made in the West Midland 
dialect. It is easier and more idiomatic than Hampole’s work, 
who exhibits too much slavishness in his adherence to the Latin 
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original, making his rendering more of a gloss than a trans- 
lation. There was finally a translation into English of Jerome’s 
Psalterium Abbreviatum, whose earlier manuscript belongs to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The form of rendering 
is shown by the following specimen: “Lord, parceyue my wordis 
with eres; undurstonde my cry. Take hede to the voys of 
my preir, my kyng & my God.” (Paues, J. c., LXIV.) 

There are two more versions which deserve a place among 
the translations before Wyclif. The first is known as the Gospel 
Story of the Life of Jesus and contains an account of the 
principal events in the life of the Savior in 112 sections, cor- 
responding to the lessons to be read in churches at the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. The author, whose language 
seems to belong to the fourteenth century, evidently took the 
Comes of the Lectionarium or the Evangelistarium used in his 
territory, and arranged the accounts in chronological order, so 
as to form a continuous narrative of the life of Jesus. ‘The 
style is homely and vigorous; the Biblical phraseology is mostly 
retained, but the writer generally paraphrases the text, some- 
times adding short explanations of his own. But little apoery- 
phal matter is introduced.” (Paues, /.c., LX VIII.) A poetical 
version, similar to this account, is found in a manuscript based 
upon the Temporale, containing: 1) The Old Testament Story 
(the Creation and Fall, Cain, Seth, the Death of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, ete.); 2) The Life of the Savior (Birth, Ministry, 
Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, Descent into Hell after the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, and an account of the Destruction of 
Jerusalem). It does not seem to have been very widely known 
(Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, 41). 

The other version referred to above is a translation of the 
Acts, the greater part of the Epistles, and a portion of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, also from the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. Two of the extant manuscripts are preceded 
by a Prolog with an introduction to the Gospel account from 
the Old Testament story and an indirect appeal that the people 
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be taught all that is needful for the welfare of their souls: 
“God made mankynde aftur his owne ymage & lyknesse & put 
hym in paradys that was a lond of blysse.” The following 
extract from the Epistle to the Ephesians will show the nature 
of the rendering: “And therfore be ye foloweres of God, as 
his dereste children; & walke ye in lofe, as Crist hath y-lofed 
ous, & yef hym-selfen for ous, an offerynge & a sacryfyce to 
God in a swet smellynge of softnesse.”” (Paues, 73.) 

Thus these early translators, with a manifest love for the 


sacred Word, did their share toward making the Gospel of 


Christ known to their fellow-countrymen. Theirs were but 
feeble cries in the night, but they heralded the new and better 
day, when the flowers appeared on the earth. The time of the 
singing of birds was come, and the voice of the turtle was heard 
in the land, Song of Solomon 2, 12. 


St. Louis, Mo. P. E. Kretrzmann. 


The Road to Success, or Self-Improvement. 


VII. A Losr Hovr 1s Wastep Power. 


There is plenty of time; but some of us waste it all, most 
of us waste much, and we all waste some. Let us examine 
seriously our present use of our time. It has often been said, 
and cannot be said too often, given to any man all the time 
that he now wastes, not only in the vices, when he has them, 
but on useless business, wearisome or deteriorating amusements, 
trivial letter-writing, random reading; and he will have plenty 
of time for self-improvement. 

There is a power lying latent everywhere waiting for the 
observant eye to discover it. A good understanding of the 
possibilities that live in spare moments is a great success asset. 
Seize and improve the opportunity when it comes to you, and 
were it only in a spare moment. The more opportunities are 
utilized, the more new ones are thereby created. New openings 
are as easy to find as ever to those who do their best. Thousands 
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of men have made fortunes out of their spare moments and 
seeming trifles, which others pass by. 

When a noted literary man was asked how he. managed 
to accomplish so much with so little worry, he replied, “By 
organizing my time. To every hour its appointed task or duty, 
with no overlapping or infringements.” He who is not regu- 
larly or systematically employed incurs perpetual risk. 

There is a great deal of wasted time even in the busiest 
lives which might be used to advantage. There are some whose 
failure to succeed in life is a problem to others as well as to 
themselves. They are industrious and prudent; yet they do 
not advance their fortunes. They complain of ill luck. But 
the real truth is that their projects miscarry because they mis- 
take mere activity for energy. Confounding two things essen- 
tially different, they suppose that if they are always busy, they 
must of necessity be successful in their vocation; forgetting 
that labor and activity misdirected is but a waste of energy. 

The very hours you have wasted, if improved, might have 
insured your success. One hour a day would in ten years make 
an ignorant man a well-informed man. The present time is 
the raw material out of which we make whatever we will. 

The worst of a lost hour is not so much in the wasted time 
as in the wasted power. Such waste of power is inexcusable. 
“The hours perish and are laid to our charge,” reads an in- 
scription on a dial at Oxford. A waste of _time means the 
waste of opportunities, which will never come back. We should, 
therefore, always make good use of our time; we should redeem 
even the moments of time. “Redeeming the time,” Ephesians 
5, 16, means according to the original, “making profitable the 
moment of time.” 

The way we use our spare moments reveals our character. 
Tdleness rusts the nerves and makes the muscles creak. 

Every moment of time wasted means less service to our 
neighbor. And with this we harm ourselves. For we are 
succeeding best for ourselves when we are succeeding best for 
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others. A Norwegian precept runs: “Give thyself wholly to 
thy fellow-men; they will give thee back soon enough.” 

Those who have become eminent have been early risers. 
Daniel Webster used often to answer twenty to thirty letters 
before breakfast. You remember the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, “Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy 
and wealthy and wise.” Not too much can be said about the 
value of the habit of rising early. The early and prompt man 
not only has the advantage of the time saved from dilly-dallying 
and procrastination, but he also saves the energy and vital 
force which is wasted by the tardy man, whose tardiness, in- 
decision, and irresolution soon become a bad habit which, like 
a ponderous weight, holds him down so that he cannot rise to 
real success. 

It is difficult to conceive of a greater misfortune than 
always to be embarrassed and handicapped in later years just 
because of the neglect of early years and early hours. Let us 
speak with the psalmist: “Remember not the sins of my youth, 
nor my transgression.” 


Let the night of my transgression 
With night’s darkness pass away: 
Jesus, into Thy possession 

I resign myself to-day. 


VIII. Imerove Your Epucarion. 


Lack of education has caused many failures; if a man 
has success qualities in him, he will not long lack such educa- 
tion as is absolutely necessary to his success. He will walk 
fifty miles if necessary to borrow a book, like Lincoln. He 
will study between anvil blows, like Elihu Burritt. He will 
do some of the thousand things that other noble strugglers have 
done before to get what they hungered for. 

Education makes you much larger. The size of a fish 
is determined by the bigness or smallness of the lake in which 
it swims. Living in a'small world, hemmed in by narrow 
horizons, man becomes a mental dwarf, he dwindles and 
withers. But as knowledge and imagination occupy his thought, 
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he becomes a world citizen, local barriers crumble, and the 
sky-line recedes. 

The uneducated man is always placed at a great disad- 
vantage. No matter how much natural ability one may have, 
if he is ignorant, he is discounted. It is not enough to possess 
ability, it must be made available by mental discipline. 

Many throw away little opportunities for self-improvement 
because they cannot see great ones. They let the years slip 
by without any special effort of progress, until they are shocked 
by waking up to the fact that they are still ignorant of what 
they ought to know. 

Is it possible for them to educate themselves late in life? 
Of course it is. There are so many good books, libraries, and 
periodicals, that men who are determined to improve themselves 
have abundant opportunities to do so. 

The reading habit grows on one, when once begun, 
especially when it is good reading-matter. And let us make 
this a point —let us always select something higher and bigger 
than ourselves. We must have room to stretch or we shall 
shrink; we shall speedily suffer from arrested growth. Let our 
reading be higher and better than we. If our books are about 
our own size, if they make no exacting demand upon us, our 
own mental life will shrivel and pass through swift impoverish- 
ment and deterioration. Our books must be higher than we 
if we are to rise. And if you always have some good reading- 
matter on hand to which you can turn during a moment’s 
leisure, even if you read little in any one day, if done regularly, 
you will be amazed to see how much you get out of it in a year. 

Make the most of your spare minutes. The faithfulness 
with which you improve every spare moment, every little chance 
to develop yourself to your highest possible power, is an indi- 
cation of the sort of man you are; it is an evidence of the 
ability that wins. Many of the world’s most eminent men 
acquired all their education in scraps of time. President 
Jackson had only a few months’ schooling in a log-house. 
President Johnson had no schooling at all, but while he was 
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sewing, his wife read to him. Both got most of their education 
in later life, making the most of circumstances. 

Man is naturally an active, progressive being, destined to 
be perpetually improving himself and his condition. I¢ is this 
feature which stimulates and incites him to strain for intel- 
lectual improvement and advancement. It is, indeed, the glory 
of the world that nothing in it is stationary, or rests contented 
with itself, but that to whatever peak of excellence it climbs, 
it sees hills and Alps arise beyond. There is a perpetual 
longing and striving after something better. Things are little 
at first, but great at last. The acorn grows into a tree. 

Spring’s real glory lies not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours, 
But is hidden in her tender leaning 

To the summer’s richer wealth of flowers. 


IX. Beware or Universariry. -ConcentTraTE YouR 
EFrrorts. 


He who scatters his efforts cannot hope to succeed. It is 
as true now as in the days of Seneca, that “he that is every- 
where is nowhere.” It is not given to the human intellect 
to expand itself widely in all directions at once. Stick to one 
business. Be polarized by a great master purpose. Concen- 
trate, — patiently cultivate some province of thought till your 
mind is thoroughly saturated with it,—or you will experience 
disappointment. Universality is the alluring light which has 
deluded to ruin many a promising mind. In attempting to 
gain a knowledge of half a hundred subjects it has mas- 
tered none. , 

What an immense power in life is the power of possessing 
distinct aims! How many lives are blurs for want of concen- 
tration and steadfastness of purpose! They have become 
victims of miscellany, of universality. Their life is swayed 
by no sovereign purpose, no lofty dominating control. It is 
fragmentary and discordant, like an orchestra where every 
instrument plays a separate piece. The victim of universality 
is one who has many fires lit, but not one is blazing. He has 
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a multiplicity of interests, but no commanding enthusiasm. 
He toys with a thousand opinions, but he has no supreme con- 
viction. He has a throng of flirtations, but he is not taken 
captive by any overwhelming affection. There is no great 
white throne, no supreme sovereignty that brings everything 
under the rule of one scepter. Instead of being the strong 
and fascinating captive of a great quest, he is the weak victim 
of universality. Beware of this great peril into which countless 
thousands have fallen. 

Confine your powers to one particular channel. “The man 
who seeks one thing in life, and but one, may hope to achieve 
it before life be done.” Emerson says, “The one prudence in 
life is concentration.”” Focus the rays of the sun in winter, 
and you can kindle a fire with ease. It is ever the unwavering 
pursuit of a single aim that wins. Success is jealous of scat- 
tered energies. Thinking about the things that matter most 
leaves no room in the mind for the things that matter least. 
Let us crowd out the mediocre and the non-essential. The 
arrow must fly straight to the mark. 

How few people ever learn to concentrate their attention! 
We sit over our work without thinking. Our minds are blank 
much of the time. The mind remains inactive. The kind 
of reading and study that counts, that makes mental fiber and 
stamina, is that upon which the mind is concentrated. Passive, 
inattentive reading and study takes the spring and snap out 
of the mental faculties, weakens the intellect, and makes the 
brain torpid and incapable of grappling with great principles 
and difficult eines 

Seattering one’s forces has killed many a man’s success. 
Withdrawal of the best of yourself from the work to be done 
is sure to bring final disaster. Every particle of a man’s 
energy, intellect, courage, and enthusiasm is needed to win 
success in one line. Attractive side issues too often lure a man 
from the safe path in which he may plod on to sure success. 

There is no satisfaction like that which comes from the 
steady, persistent, honest, conscientious pursuit of a noble aim. 
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A habit of foreing yourself to fix your mind steadfastly and 
systematically upon certain studies, even if only for periods 
of a few minutes at a time, is, of itself, of the greatest value. 
This habit helps one to utilize the odds and ends of time which 
are unavailable to most people because they have never been 
trained to concentrate the mind at regular intervals. 

You must be a decided man with a purpose. Without 
decision there can be no concentration; and to succeed a man 
must concentrate. The undecided man cannot bring himself 
to a focus. He dissipates his energy, scatters his forces, and 
executes nothing. He cannot hold to one thing long enough 
to bring success out of it. He who wishes to fulfil his mission 
must be a man of one idea, that is, of one great overmastering 
purpose, overshadowing all his aims, and guiding and control- 
ling his entire life. Constant and steady use of the faculties 
under a central purpose gives strength and power. The mind 
must be focused on a definite end. This age of concentration 
calls for men who are trained to do one thing as well as it 
can be done. 

Who is not properly educated, but has merely been 
crammed and stuffed through college, has merely a broken-down 
memory from trying to hold crammed facts enough to pass the 
examination, he will continue to shrink, shrivel, and dwindle, 
often below his original proportions, for he will lose both his 
courage and self-respect, as his crammed facts, which never 
became a part of himself, evaporate from his distended 
memory. 

To succeed, a man must concentrate all the faculties of 
his mind upon one unwavering aim, and have a tenacity of 
purpose. Even Gladstone could not do two things at once; 
he threw his entire strength upon whatever he did. The in- 
tensest energy characterized everything he undertook. The 
weakest living creature, by concentrating his powers upon one 
thing, can accomplish something. The sun might blaze out 
upon the earth forever without setting anything on fire; 
although these rays focused by a burning-glass would melt solid 
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granite, or even change a diamond into vapor. There are plenty 
of men who have ability enough; but they have no power to 
concentrate their talents upon a point, and this makes all the 
difference between success and failure. 

It is the single aim that wins. And you must stick to 
that aim. You must not become dissatisfied and give up. You 
must have a firm, a definite purpose. Discontent and dis- 
satisfaction flee before a definite purpose. What we do 
grudgingly without a purpose becomes a delight with no one, 
and no work is well done nor healthily done which is not 
enthusiastically done. 

The man who succeeds has a program. He fires his course 
and adheres to it. He lays his plans and executes them. He 
goes straight to his goal. Maybe he has but little knowledge, 
but the more of wisdom. Without wisdom the richest know]l- 
edge is unprofitable. 


Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smooth’d and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 
(To be concluded.) 
Morris, Minn. F. E. Pascus. 


The Proof-Texts of the Catechism with a Practical 
Commentary. 


THE LORD'S) PRAYER: 
Tue First Petirion: 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 


What is the name by which God wills to be known among us? “Our 
Father, — hallowed be Thy name,” so Jesus taught His disciples to pray. 
As Father God has revealed Himself to us in Jesus. If we know Jesus 
aright, we know the Father aright. — “Hallowed be Thy name.” God is 
holy, so is His name; we cannot render it more holy. “Hallowed be Thy 
name” means that it be hallowed, be holy, kept sacred, receive the honor 
due it, among us. This is done, says Luther, by pure doctrine and holy 
life. How true this answer is we shall see from a consideration of the fol- 
lowing passages. 
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John 17,17: Sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy 
Word is truth. | 


The sublime High-priestly Prayer, whence our text is — 
taken, contains three parts: Christ prays for Himself, vv. 1—5;_ 
for His disciples, vv. 6—19; and for the Church, vv. 20—26. 

“Sanctify them through Thy truth,” so Jesus prays in 
the hearing of the Eleven as He is about to leave them in the 
world. What a solemn hour, this, for the disciples! Sanctify, 
hagiazein, signifies to separate from the world and to dedicate 
to God, to set apart for God, to consecrate to God. “Sanctify 
them i Thy truth.’ These disciples were “i the truth.” — 
Jesus says they are “im the world,” v. 11, but “not of the 
world,” v. 14; “they have kept Thy Word,” v. 6, “and have 
known surely that I came out from Thee, and they have be- — 
lieved that Thou didst send Me,” v. 8. So these Eleven had | 
been sanctified, consecrated, to God; but they were still to © 
remain in this world for some time to do very important ~ 
mission-work. But “the world hath hated them, because they © 
are not of the world,” v. 14; so they must be kept “from the ~ 
evil,” v.15. — “Holy Father,” v.11, “sanctify them,” set them © 
apart for Thee more and more, consecrate them to Thee more 
and more to do Thy will; keep them and confirm them in the — 
true faith. a 

How is this to be done? “Sanctify them in Thy truth.” ~ 
The Greek preposition en = in, is frequently used in an in- © 
strumental sense = by or through. And naturally we look ~ 
for the agency or the means by which Christ’s disciples are q 
to be sanctified when we read: “Sanctify them’ — how? ~ 
“Through Thy truth.” Thus the sense of the original text is 
given by the Authorized Version. But, taking the usual trans- 
lation of én = im, nothing of the instrumental force of en is 
lost, but it is rather augmented by the addition of another, | 
a deeper truth. Luther translates: “Heilige sie in deiner © 
Wahrheit!” These disciples had already been sanctified by 
the truth: they believed the Word of God given them by Christ, — | 
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v.14; they were “in the truth.” ‘“Sanctify them in thy truth,” 
speaks of the truth as being the sphere in which alone sanc- 
tification can take place, and presupposes that it can be done 
only by the truth. Or expressed differently: en aletheia says 
not only that the truth is the means whereby, but also that the 
truth is the sphere in which, sanctification takes place. To 
illustrate: If one lives im a healthful climate, one’s health is 
promoted by the climate in which one lives. 

The sanctification of the disciples by the truth is to con- 
tinue, to be carried on and out “in the truth,” the only means 
by which it can be done. ‘‘Sanctify them in thy truth” = the 
truth only can sanctify. Which is this only sanctifying truth ? 
“Thy Word is truth.” 

Some MSS., and hence some translations, omit “Thy” 
and read: “Sanctify them in the truth.” But this omission 
does not alter one iota of the sense of the passage. There is 
but one such definite truth as “the truth,” z.e., divine truth, 
God’s truth. Not speculations, fictions, fancies of men, can 
sanctify, but only “the truth,” pure and unadulterated. How 
true this is we see from the corroboration by the next member 
of the sentence: “Sanctify them in Thy truth: Thy Word 
as truth.” Literally translated: Ho logos ho sos = “‘The Word 
the Thine is truth” = The Word that ts Thine is truth. All 
possible stress, as we see, is laid upon the fact that the truth 
that is to sanctify them is “Thy Word,” God’s Word, and 
His Word only. Hence in reading our good English transla- 
tion, all emphasis is to be put on the word Thy: “Thy Word 
is truth.” 

Observing the two members of our text, it is plain that 
it is one and the same to say: Sanctify them in Thy truth, 
or: Sanctify them in Thy Word. 

And lest we lose sight of the main thought, let it be re- 
peated: “The Truth,’ “Thy Word,” without any admixture of 
human ideas, views, fancies, the pure truth, pure doctrine, is 
the only means of sanctification, Acts 20, 42. Impure truth, 
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false doctrine, in the last analysis, is not truth at all, but a lie. 
Impure food is not wholesome, neither is impure truth, un- 
truth. False doctrine cannot sanctify, at most it can produce 
but a caricature of sanctification. 

But what has all this to do with the petition, “Hallowed 
be Thy name”? God’s name can be kept holy among us only 
in so far as His Word is taught in its truth and purity. If this 
is not done, the honor due Him, the glorification He should 
receive is detracted from. To illustrate: “The Truth,” His 
Word, teaches that we are saved by grace, for Christ’s sake, 
by faith. Thus all glory is given to God; but where this Word 
is adulterated and men are taught that salvation depends in 
part on their own merit and works, Christ’s and God’s glory 
is diminished. God would have us praise Him: “All glory 
be to God on high” who has made us accepted in the Beloved. — 
From glorification of God by pure doctrine flows glorification 
of His name by holy life. 


Matt.5,16: Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. 


ciples, v.14. Christ is the lumen iluminans; His disciples 
are lumina wluminata. His illuminated followers are to illu- 
minate others. The world is enveloped in spiritual darkness; 
Christ’s disciples are the light to dispel this darkness. What 
high dignity they possess! Do not put your lght under a 
bushel! Do not hide it! Put it on a candlestick! This is 
the drift of the exhortation: “So let your light shine before 
men.” Possessing the light, you have a solemn duty to perform 
over against “men.” “Men” in contrast to disciples are the 
unbelievers, the people that are still in spiritual darkness. 
They are to “glorify your Father” ; doxazoosin ton Patera, to 
glorify, to give Him the honor due Him. Which is this honor? 
They are to glorify your Father; they, too, are to know Him 


as Father and sing His praises. This can be done only by His i 


“Ye are the light of the world,” says Christ to His dis- q 
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children, and such “men” become only by faith in Christ Jesus. 
Gal. 4. — So these “men” are to be brought from spiritual dark- 
ness to spiritual light. How is this to be accomplished? By 
“seeing your good works.” Your good works are the beams of 
your light shining before “men,” by which these are attracted to 
the light and are thus enlightened. In other words: your good, 
kala, 2. e., laudable works, speak a loud language. The ‘‘men’’ 
know that you profess faith in Christ. Let your light shine. 
Let them see that your life is in conformity with that pro- 
fession, let them see that you are faithful and honest in your 
daily vocation, that you do not recompense evil with evil, that 
you live soberly, righteously, and justly in this evil world, ete. 
This is a powerful object sermon on faith in Christ. When 
disciples so live, God’s name is hallowed; the Father is glori- 
fied. ‘“Men” see, feel, realize, that a higher power is at work 
in Christ’s disciples, enabling them so to live. And “men” 
that see these good, laudable, works may be led to enquire for 
the power, the source, and thus they may come under the in- 
fluence of the mighty Word of God, which is able to call also 
these ‘‘men” from “darkness to His marvelous light,” and then 
they, too, show forth the praises of Him that called them. 
Thus “men” may come to a knowledge that “in time past they 
were not a people, but are now the people of God” by faith 
in Christ Jesus. 1 Pet. 3, 9 ff. 

“So,” disciples of Christ, “let your light ‘shine’ —this is 
your duty and your privilege—and then the end (“so that’’) 
will be attained with some “men”: they will “glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

St. Peter couches the same thought in this language: 
“Dearly beloved, . . . having your conversation honest,” laud- 
able, right, “among the Gentiles, that... they may by your 
good works which they shall behold glorify God in the day 
of visitation.” 1 Pet. 2, 11. 12. 

This is what we pray for in the First Petition: ‘“Hal- 
lowed be Thy name.” — “‘Sanctify them through Thy Word,” 
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so Jesus prays for His disciples, and these sanctified disciples 
are admonished: “So let your light shine before men,” etc. — 
By pure doctrine (John 17, 17) and holy life flowing there- 
from, “hallowed be Thy name.” 

For instructive examples, showing that the good works of 
Christ actuated the people to praise God, see Matt. 9, 8; 
15, 31, et al. 


Note. — The hypocrites do good (?) works “that they may have glory 
of men,’ “that they may be seen of men” (Matt. 6,2.5); the disciples do 
good works that the “men,” the unbelievers, may see them and “glorify 
your Father.’ The hypocrites perform works for the glorification of self; 
the disciples, for the glorification of God. The source of the former is sin; 
of the latter, faith. 

Ezek. 22, 26: Her priests have violated My Law, and 
have profaned Mine holy things. 


Among the thousands carried into captivity at Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 577 B. C., was Ezekiel. His duty, as God’s prophet, was to endeavor 
to convince the captive Jews of the certainty of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem — a judgment brought upon the city by the faithlessness of the people. 
These prophecies we find in chapters 1—24.— Our text is taken from a fear- 
ful indictment of all classes of people: prophets, priests, princes, people. 
Their moral deterioration is shown; all have departed from God. “I sought 
for a man among them,” says God, “that should make up the hedge, and 
stand in the gap before Me for the land that I should not destroy it; but 
I found none,” v. 30. (Read vv. 23—31.) 


Arraigning the priests, Ezekiel says: “Her priests,” 1.e., 
the land’s, Jerusalem’s priests, “have violated” —rather: have 
done violence to—“My law, and have profaned Mine holy 
things.” ; 

The priests, bound by their order to observe every or- 
dinance of God’s Law, not only did not keep it, but, on the 
contrary, violated, did violence to, the Law, %.e., they misin- 
terpreted it (Luther: “sie verkehren mein Gesetz freventlich’”’), 
so as to make their violation, their transgression, of the Law 
seem laudable and in conformity with the Law. Ut rex, ita 
grex! “Like priests, like people!” From laxity in doctrine 
flows laxity in life; from false doctrine flows ungodly life. 
“The priests have profaned Mine holy things.” The text un- 
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folds this thought: “They have made no distinction between 
the holy and the common, neither have they caused men to 
discern between the unclean and the clean, and have hid their 
eyes from My sabbaths, and I am profaned among them.” 

“Tt was the special office of the priests to keep up the distinction 
between holy and unholy, between clean and unclean, consecrated and com- 
mon things. Lev. 10,10; 22, 1—13. They should have instructed the people 
what meats were lawful for them, what not; what sacrifices were fit to be 
brought to the Lord, and what not; who were worthy, and who not, to eat 
the holy things and to approach unto the holy God. But this they had 
not done. The law of the Sabbath, as Hengstenberg remarks, is given as an 
example. This they rob of its deep spiritual character, and limit it to the 
external rest, as if it were given to animals, and not to men who are to 
“serve God in spirit; ef.v.8. By these things they profaned God Himself.” 

Pulpit Commentary. 

And to-day the Bible is profaned by treating it as a man- 
made book; the Gospel is profaned by the many Christless 
sermons resounding throughout the land from “modern” pul- 
pits; Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are profaned by repre- 
senting them to be merely signs or symbols, thus emptying 
them of their meaning as means of grace; the holy-day is pro- 
faned by neglecting to hear the Word of God, ete. From false 
doctrine flows unholy life; by both God’s name is profaned. 


From this preserve us, dear heavenly Father! 


Rom. 2, 23. 24: Thow that makest thy boast of the Law, 
through breaking the Law dishonorest thou God. For the name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you. 

The English version has an interrogation point after v. 23, making 
the sentence read as a question. Consulting text and context, we prefer 
with Luther to place a period. V.23 is an awful impeachment of the Jews 
based on the preceding accusations (vv. 21. 22) of gross violations of the 
Law. This grammatical construction of v. 23 is supported by v. 24: “For 
the name of God,” ete. 

After several specific charges of Law-violation, put inter- 
rogatively, vv. 21. 22, challenging denial, if they dare, the 
apostle flings the indictment into the face of the Jews: “Thou 
that makest thy boast of the Law, through breaking the Law 


dishonorest thow God.” Paul’s thought is this: God had given 
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His holy Law to the Jews. That was a high prerogative; — 
cf. Rom. 9, 4. And the Jews prided themselves thereon; they 
made a boast of it. “Sons of the Thorah” (the Law) was | 
a title they loved to bear. This boast of theirs was well known | 
by the Gentiles. But the latter not only had a fine ear to hear 
the boast, but also sharp eyes to watch their conduct. What © 
did they observe? The Jews stole, committed adultery, com- 
mitted sacrilege, vv. 21.22. They broke God’s Law. Their | 
conversation did not tally with their profession. The Gentiles - 
made conclusions from the immoral practises of the Jews to 
the Lawgiver. If the “Sons of the Thorah,” who proudly 
boasted of being the possessors of God’s Law, lead such an ; 
unholy life, then, they inferred, the God of the Jews, who 
gave this Law according to which His people were supposed 
to live, must be an unholy God. Thus, declares St. Paul, 
“through you,” through your immoral conduct, God is “dis-— 
honored,” “the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles.” — 
— Are applications of this text to present-day conditions nec- 
essary? Alas! they readily come to mind. One Judas casts 
reproach upon the Eleven; one Christian, who goes. astray, © 
causes the unbelievers to jeer and laugh at Christ and the 
Christian religion. — “The greatest obstructors of the success | 
of the Word are those whose bad lives contradict their good | 
doctrine; who, in the pulpit preach so well that it is a pity / 
they should ever come out; and out of the pulpit live so ill” 
that it is a pity they should ever come in.” (Henry.) — Let | 
us pray: 

Thy name be hallowed! Help us, Lord, 

To keep in purity Thy Word, 

And lead according to Thy name 

A holy life, untouched by blame. 

Let no false teachings do us hurt, 

All poor deluded souls convert. 


Springfield, Il. | Louis WerssEt. 
(To be continued.) 
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